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| a mAIHIE second literary production of 

Richard Steele, entitled Zhe Chris- 

tian Hero, was published in April, 
1701, when he was twenty-nine years of age. 
‘It isa little tract of very considerable interest, 
and probably excited at the time a good deal 
of attention, and sold well, for in three 
months a second edition appeared. Steele 
was then a captain in the Fusiliers ; he was 
of an age to enjoy life, and was surrounded 
by companions almost unavoidably addicted 
to the unscrupulous and licentious habits of 
the army of that period. Yet he had a con- 
science! His wit, his humour, and his many 
convivial qualities made him a general 
favourite, and he enjoyed the dissipations in- 
cident to his position in life, with a keen and 
eager zest; yet when the hour of enjoyment 
was over, doubts, misgivings, and aspirations 
for a higher standard of existence were ever 
welling up in his mind, and leading him to 
wish for a purer and more holy kind of life. 
It was at this time, and in the first instance 
with a desire to arrange his own convictions, 
but in a second thought with the hope of in- 
fluencing some of his companions, and lead- 
ing them to the belief that a young man’s 
happiness ought not to be confined to the mere 
enjoyment of animal appetites, that he wrote, 
and subsequently published, Zhe Christian 
Hero, It was, so to speak, in the first in- 
stance, a kind of “soldier’s creed”; but 
though Steele well knew what was right, and 
though he was able and willing to state it to 
his companions, and to the world, yet he was 
hardly prepared all at once to give up the 
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pleasures of life, or even wholly to practise 
what he preached. This little book must 
therefore have brought him an abundant 
harvest of jeers and sneers which in his posi- 
tion it would be very hard to bear. 

But besides the jests of his companions, 
Steele was also favoured with the animad- 
versions of the critics, and one very prominent 
instance of this is to be found in Charles 
Gildon’s Comparison between the Two Stages, 
1702. Steele, when the storm of ridicule 
was flying round him, at the close of the 
year 1701, brought out a comedy entitled 
The Funeral ; or, Grief a la Mode, which he 
dedicated to the Countess of Albemarle, and 
which was acted and very favourably re- 
ceived in Drury Lane. Whilst he devoted 
his pen to the cause of Morality alone, he 
might have escaped the animadversions of 
Gildon, but when he entered into the arena 
as a play-writer, he at once excited the wrath 
of the dramatic critic ; and hence, when dis- 
cussing the play Gildon could not leave Zhe 
Christian Hero alone. Gildon’s essay takes 
the form of a conversation between two 
gentlemen— Ramble and Sullen—and a 
critick named Chagrin. After well picking 
the play to pieces, which is declared to be 
barbarous and shocking, Ramble abruptly 
asks, “Did you ever read Zhe Christian 
Hero?’ Critick replies, ‘‘ Yes ; what do you 
mean by asking me?” Ramble answers, 
“Pray don’t be angry. Is it not an extra- 
ordinary thing?” After a little sparring, not 
of a high class of wit, the question is repeated, 
and Critick replies: “Look ye, sir—to 
answer you dogmatically, and in a few words, 
No.” They ask his reason, and he tells 
them, “ Thus, then, briefly: Tis a Chaos, 
’tis a confusion of Thoughts, rude and in- 
digested; tho’ he had the advice of an 
ingenious Man to put it into Method. ’Tis 
Dated from the Tower-guard, as a present to 
his Colonel, that his Colonel might think 
him even in time of duty a very contempla- 
tive Soldier, and I suppose by the roughness 
of the Stile, he writ it there, on the Butt-end 
of a Musquet.” Sullen says, “ Hush! no 
Reproaches. The gentleman has done very 
well, and chose a worthy subject.” Ramble 
adds, “It bore two editions.” This enabled 
Critick to show his bibliographical knowledge, 
and tell them, “It did not ; it was but once 
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printed, nor is all that Impression sold ; ’tis 
a Trick of the Booksellers to get it off.” 
There is no need to inquire into the value of 
Critick’s opinions, but here he states what is, 
or ought to be, a matter of fact, and one 
which for several reasons it is worth while to 
examine. Zhe Christian Hero, as first pub- 
lished by Jacob Tonson, in 1701, is a small 
octavo, and consists of title-page, dedication 
6 pages, preface 6 pages, and pp. 1-95. The 
second edition is of the same date and size, 
but the dedication is only 4 pages ; there isa 
new paragraph in the preface, and the book 
itself has pp. 1-102. It is clearly a new set- 
up, though probably from the same type, and 
the work is corrected and enlarged. We 
may, therefore, wholly dismiss Gildon’s ill- 
natured statement, as it is clearly untrue. 
The second edition is said to be corrected, 
and so it is; most of the errors of the first 
are set right, though, curiously enough, one, 
—and by no means the least conspicuous— 
remains. It is in the 60th page, in a quota- 
tion from Horace: 
Let not a God approach the scene 
In cases for a God to mean. 

Here the whole meaning is lost by the mis- 
print of “to” for “too”; and this misprint 
was repeated in the second edition, and not 
corrected till the third edition was printed in 
1710. 

But the chief point of interest in comparing 
these two editions of 1701 is in the additional 
pages. These are eight, and form a new 
commencement to the fourth chapter, which 
in the second edition is erroneously called 
Chapter VI. We may be sure that a hand- 
book of morality written by a soldier in 1701 
would be looked on by many as a curiosity ; 
and that though even amongst Steele’s own im- 
mediate companions many only endeavoured to 
turn it to ridicule, there would be some, how- 
ever, at least, who would read it with atten- 
tion, if only for the writer’s sake, and perhaps 
tell him their opinions about it, and make 
observations on it more or less to the purpose. 
What then was the result of his own second 
thoughts, influenced, it may be, by the sug- 
gestions of his friends? Steele commences 
his new remarks by saying that he has in the 
three preceding chapters considered the 
subject as shown in the lives of eminent 
heathens, in a distant admiration of the life 


of our blessed Saviour, and in a near examina- 
tion of that of His Apostle St. Paul. ‘We 
must now descend from the bright Incen- 
tives of their Actions to consider Lower Life, 
and talk of Motives which are common to all 
Men, and which are the Impulses of the 
ordinary World, as well as of Captains, 
Heroes, Worthies, Lawgivers, and Saints.” 
He then proceeds to assert that the two great 
springs of human actions are fame and con- 
science, and that the passion for fame is so 
strong in man that it never seems to be 
wholly extinct. He says that to the soldier 
it is everything, but that “it Intrudes also as 
restlessly upon those of the Quill, nay the 
very Authors who conceal their names are 
yet vainer than they who publish theirs, 
They both, indeed, aim at your Applause ; 
but the mock disguise of themselves in the 
former is but a more subtle Arrogance, at 
once to enjoy your Esteem and the Reputa- 
tion of Contemning it.” He then, after 
showing that this leading feeling pervades all 
classes, even down to the most degraded 
criminals, proceeds to discuss the “ rectifying 
and adjusting influence of a Living Con- 
science, or the Knowledge and Judgment of 
what we are doing, which in the Voyage of 
Life is our ballast, as the other is our Sail.” 
After this Steele quotes Sallust to show the 
true nature and aim of mere heathen virtues, 
and St. Matthew to point to the right aim of 
the Christian, ending with these words : 

“ And what more glorious Ambition can 
the Mind of Man have than to consider itself 
actually Imploy’d in the Service of, and in a 
manner in conjunction with, the Mind of 
the Universe, which is for ever Busie without 
Toil, and Working without Weariness ?” 

After this there follows the whole of the 
fourth chapter as given in the first edition, 
concluding with a comparison of Louis XIV. 
with William III., evidently pointing to the 
latter as “a true Christian Hero.” 

There is an expression in Gildon’s criticism 
which has possibly a reference to himself, and 
his own relations towards Steele ; after saying 
that the little book was “rude and indigested,” 
he remarks, ‘tho’ he had the advice of an 
ingenious Man to put it into Method.” This 
certainly reads a little like as if Gildon him- 
self was the “ingenious man,” and that Steele 
would not hearken to his advice. Gildon 
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was seven years his senior, had tasted the 
joys of dissipation, and drank the cup of 
pleasure to the very dregs. Born a Roman 
Catholic, and educated at Douay designed 
for the priesthood, which was hateful to him, 
he returned to England in 1684, when, his 
father being dead, he dissipated his fortune, 
made an improvident marriage, associated 
with the freethinkers, and became more or 
less an infidel. In 1693 he published Z%e 
Oracles of Reason; hence when Steele began 
his London life, Gildon was a noted man, 
with very uncertain religious views, and no 
doubt considerable plausibility of manner. 
The two very probably met, and if so they 
also must have had some influence on one 
another. 

Though Gildon’s sneer about the two first 
editions of Zhe Christian Hero is clearly not 
founded on truth, yet it is quite possible 
that the second was issued before the first 
was wholly sold off. There is some founda- 
tion for Gildon’s criticism that the book as 
first published was a little crude and dis- 
jointed; and there can be no doubt that it 
was considerably improved by the additional 
eight pages. Steele must have felt this, and 
therefore perhaps he hurried on the issue of 
the second and corrected edition. Whilst 
thus suggesting that Gildon with his doubts 
and difficulties may have had some influence 
on the mind of Steele, there is also the possi- 
bility that Steele, with his purer and more 
logical mind, may have in turn had some in- 
fluence on Gildon, who, in 1705, having 
become convinced of his errors, published 
The Deis?s Manual. There is another cir- 
cumstance connected with Steele worthy of 
consideration in relation to Zhe Christian 
Hero. At the time when he was thinking 
over this subject, there was published a small 
book entitled Zhe Tradesman’s Calling, 
written by one Richard Steele, which came 
to a second edition in 1698. ‘The identity of 
name seems at once to suggest, firstly, that 
the two men may have been connected, 
though distantly ; and secondly, that it is 
more than probable that the young soldier 
had read one or other of his namesake’s little 
books. Richard Steele, M.A., was born at 
Nantwich, in Cheshire, in 1629, graduated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was in- 
corporated at Oxford in 1656. In 1662 he 


was ejected from the living of Hanmere, after 
a time removed to London, and in 1667 
became minister of a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion meeting at Armourer’s Hall, in Coleman 
Street, and continued their pastor till the time 
of his death, in 1692. His portrait, one of 
much earnest character, was in Dr. Williams’s 
library in Red Cross Street, and was engraved 
for Wilson’s History of Dissenting Churches 
(ii, 448). The precise date when Steele first 
came to live in London does not seem to be 
known, but it must have been much about, 
or shortly after, the death of his namesake, 
and he may often then have been asked 
whether or no he was a son of the dissenting 
minister? This would necessarily lead to 
some mention of his theological writings, 
which were numerous, and some of them 
certainly suggestive of Zhe Christian Hero. 
Such, for example, was Zhe Temptations, 
Graces and Duties of the Christian Husband- 
man, and The Properties and Privileges of an 
Upright Man. 

Montgomery, in his Memoirs af Steele, 
1861, observes that Steele’s little book was 
several times re-published, and that it is, 
nevertheless, rather rare. He also truly 
observes that it is very little read, and has 
sometimes been very unfairly dealt with by 
critics. Professor Schlosser, in his History of 
the Eighteenth Century, mentions it only as 
“a poem which justified no great expecta- 
tion ; a poem with little soul or nature in it.” 
It is reasonable to conclude that the Professor 
had never read a word of it, or, indeed, seen 
the little book at all, or he could not thus 
have described it. Bibliographical writers 
are very vague about it. Watts only mentions 
two editions, 1701 and 1755. Lowndes 
describes three, 1701, 1766, and 1802; but 
adds, frequently reprinted. Darling only 
gives the eighth edition—of 1727; and Alli- 
bone mentions the editions of 1701, 1727, 
1741, 1766, and 1802, adding other editions. 

A complete bibliography of this interesting 
little book would be desirable ; and therefore 
the following list, though manifestly far from 
complete, may be of service as a first step 
towards a full and accurate account : 


1. First.—London: J. Tonson. Small 8vo. 
1701. ‘Title, dedication 6 pp., preface 6 pp. 


—PP. 1-95. 
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2. Second.—London: J. Sanne Small 
8vo. 1701. Title, dedication 4 pp., preface 
4 I-T02, 

“a pe a J. Tonson. Small 
8vo. 1710. T - dedication 4 pp., preface 
4 Pp.—PppPp. 1-9 

4. Fourth. :: ] 

5. Fifth—London: J. Tonson, and sold 
by Owen Lloyd. Small 8vo. 1711. Title, 
dedication 6 pp., preface 6 pp.—pp. 1-68. 
{H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A.] 

6. Sixth—London: J. Tonson. 12mo. 
1712. Title, dedication 6 pp., preface 6 
pp.—pp. 1-68. 

7. Seventh.— London: J. Tonson. 12mo. 
1722. Title, dedication 7 pp., preface 6 pp. 
—pp. 1-68. 

8. Eighth.—London. 12mo, 1727. [Dar- 
ling. | 

9.—London. t2mo. 1741. 
logue, 1840. | 

10.—London. 8vo. 1751. 

11.—London: J. and R. Tonson. 
1755. ‘Title, dedication 6 pp. 
7 Pp.—pp. 1-78. 

12.—London, for T. W. Wentworth. 
12mo. 1764. ‘Title, dedication 5 pp., 
preface 7 pp.—pp. 1-78. 

13.—London, for J. and R. Tonson. 
1z2mo. 1766. Title, dedication 6 pp., pre- 
face 7 pp.—pp. 1-78. 

14.— Berwick: W. Phorson. 12mo. 
Dedication 3 pp., preface 5 pp.—pp. I-71. 

15.—Oxford. 12mo. 1802. Clarendon 
Press. ‘Title, preface 11 pp.—pp. 1-145. 





[Bohn’s Cata- 


[Allibone. ] 
12mo. 
preface 


' From this list, all imperfect as it is, it is 
clear that the book rather “hung fire” for 
the first ten years ; then, when the Za¢er was 
in everyone’s hands—from 1710 to 1712—at 
least four editions were printed. 
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Extracts from Diaries of Earlp 
Cravel. 


II.—THE JESUITS AMONGST THE JAPANESE. 


eq OME letters written by Father Luigi 
Frois, the head of the Jesuit 
Mission in Japan, in 1585, to the 
Father-General of the Jesuits in 
Rome, throw light on early missionary enter- 
prise in that country. They illustrate, too, 
the state of Japan towards the close of the 
sixteenth century both socially and politically, 
just twenty years after the energetic Francis 
Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies, first preached 
Christianity in the chief town of the Japanese 
kingdom of Saxuma. Furthermore, they 
illustrate the untiring energy of those Jesuit 
missionaries who braved almost every danger, 
and penetrated into the heart of a country 
which now, after a further lapse of three 
hundred years, is only beginning to be opened 
out. 

The Portuguese silk merchants took them 
there, glad to give them a free passage, for 
the Jesuits did much towards opening the 
channels of commerce, learning, as they did, 
the habits and language of the country, and 
identifying themselves with the natives. 

Intellectually speaking, Father Frois sums 
up the Japanese of his days thus : 

“The race is very capable, and full of in- 
tellect. There is a wonderful aptitude amongst 
the young for learning our science and dis- 
cipline, experience of which has been had in 
the schools of Latin and also of Philosophy, 
started by the Jesuit Fathers here. . . . also 
the people themselves, The artisans are not 
so rough and ready as ours, but of good 
judgment and well educated, observing the 
same courtesy amongst themselves, as if they 
had been born and bred in courts.” 

In another letter Father Frois illustrates 
this ability amongst the young Japanese, for 
in two days some pupils learnt “the Pater- 
noster, Ave Maria, the Creed and Salve 
Regina in Latin, the Commandments, Con- 
fessions, and other prayers in their native 
tengue, and the first to be able to say them 
all was a girl of seven years old, who, when 
she had learnt them, taught them to the 
others,” 
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The work in Japan was pushed on by the 
Jesuits with wonderful energy, as may be seen 
from the following account : 

“In the College of Funai this year (1583) 
has been started the study of Philosophy, 
never before heard of in Japan; also a school 
of the Humanists. The Fathers of the Col- 
lege, as well as the scholars, are constantly 
being called out for confessions, preachings, 
baptisms, etc. They are for ever occupied 
in translating into Japanese spiritual books, 
the Catechism, Lives of the Saints, etc.” 

This College of Funai was the centre of the 
missionary work in Japan. From here they 
sent forth native converts in all directions to 
pave the way for future work; and King 
Francis of Bongo—a convert who had taken 
the name of Francis on his conversion—was 
their great support. As he grew weakly and 
old he used regularly to attend the House of 
Probation and the College of Funai, “as if,” 
says Father Frois, “he had been the father 
of us all.” 

King Francis was desirous of being buried 
in a retired spot outside his city called 
Ancumi, where he had built a chapel, and 
had ordered all the idols in the immediate 
vicinity to be collected together and burnt. 
He likewise exhorted the Bonzi, or native 
priests of that neighbourhood, to embrace the 
new faith, which many of them did. But, at 
the same time, many refused to do so, and 
hid their idols in secret places. At this place 
—Ancumi—Father Frois tells us the Bonzi 
of Bongo had brought a great treasure of 
theirs as to a quiet retired spot. It wasa 
wooden case containing a box of beautiful 
workmanship, which contained the nine 
books of the laws of Xaca, all written in 
letters of gold with many ornaments, and 
beautifully bound. ‘These were written 
270 years ago, but they still appear new, so 
well have they been kept.” ‘The Jesuits got 
hold of these books, and one of them, Father 
Frois tells us, they were going to send as a 
present to the Father-General at home. 

About the Bonzi Father Frois tells us a 
great deal more in his letters. There were 
some in the kingdom of Saxuma, called 
Cannusis, married priests skilled in incanta- 
tions and necromancy. Father Luigi, a 
Jesuit, went to visit them, and said, ‘ My 
friends, if you have power to cast out the 





demons, as you say, into whomsoever you 
wist, cast them into me ; and if your sacrifices 
and incantations are of no avail, then will 
you confess that your laws are false.” 

This plan appeared agreeable to the Bonzi, 
and Father Luigi, armed only with a cross, 
sat down in their midst. Around him they 
placed their Satanic instruments, rubbed their 
hands with a kind of grain, went into a 
thousand contortions, put serpents on their 
necks, and so continuously invoked the demon 
in a loud voice that they lost their voices. 
Father Luigi chided them after the manner 
of Elijah, telling them not to give up, but to 
shriek louder, for already he began 10 feel a 
pain in the tips of his hair, whereupon they 
reposed themselves for a little while, and then 
recommenced their incantations with in- 
creased vigour. 

Suddenly the devil seized upon the host 
with whom Father Luigi was staying, a quiet 
inoffensive man, who, when he found that he 
had been treated in this fashion, rushed upon 
the Bonzi and belaboured them with his 
stick; whereat Father Luigi laughed immoder- 
ately, so that the Bonzi were filled with 
shame and confusion, but said that if Father 
Luigi would tarry amongst them a little 
longer they would send for a Bonzo who was 
even better at incantations than they were, 
and to whom every demon was obedient, and 
then he would see if their art was efficacious 
or not. 

Father Luigi remained yet many days in 
those parts, but the Bonzi lost all credit, and 
consequently left the church and did not 
return again. 

We have many curious stories told us in 
these letters of miracles and conversions 
wrought by the Jesuits to confound the Bonzi 
and their false creed, the efficacy with which 
portions of the true cross cured diseases, and 
so forth ; but these things are of little value 
compared to the relation of episodes in 
Japanese history which occurred at this time, 
and of which the writer was an eyewitness. 
There can have been no cause for giving false 
reports on these points, and the simplicity of 
the narrative testifies to its genuineness. 

The history of the rise and fall of a Prince 
called Nobunanga is related in very full 
detail by Father Frois. Nobunanga began 
life as prince of half a kingdom called Voari, 
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and early developed great military valour and 
talent. He was greatly opposed to the 
priestly power as exercised by the Bonzi, and 
overthrew their temples and idols in his 
dominion. Moreover, he was kindly disposed 
to the Jesuits, as people who had ‘come from 
far, and gave them leave to preach and build 
churches ; “ but nevertheless,” adds Father 
Frois, “his arrogance prevented him from 
being convinced by our doctrines.” By 
means of his military skill, Nobunanga so 
rapidly increased his dominions, that he soon 
became the most potent lord in all Japan, 
and with his power his arrogance increased, 
so that, like a second Nebuchadnezzar, he 
aspired to be adored as God. For this pur- 
pose he built a temple on a mountain near to 
Anzuci, and over it put up the following in- 
scription : 


“In the great kingdom of Japan, on this 
mountain fortress of Anzuci, which even from 
afar gives joy and contentment to those who 
approach it. Nobunanga, lord of all Japan, 
has built this temple, and called it Sochengi. 
The rewards which all who adore it with 
reverence and devotion will have, are as 
follows : Firstly, the rich shall always increase 
their riches ; the poor, the base and miserable 
shall grow in comfort. Those who have no 
offspring or successors to propagate their race, 
shall have descendants forthwith, and shall 
enjoy a very long life with great peace and 
repose. They shall even reach eighty years. 
They shall immediately be healed of any 
disease, and shall have the fulfilment of their 
desires with health and tranquillity. Every 
month they shall celebrate a solemn feast in 
memory of the day of my birth, which feast 
shall be concluded by a visit to this temple ; 
and all who shall do this with faith shall 
obtain all their desires; but the perverse, both 
in this life and the next, shall go to per- 
dition.” 


From all the other temples of Japan 
Nobunanga brought the most celebrated idois, 
and put them up in Sochengi, and issued a 
decree that on the fifth mohth of the year 


1582, on the anniversary of his birth, every- 
one, high and low, rich and poor, should 
come and worship a stone which he had set 
up higher than any of the other idols in the 


temple, and on this day a large concourse of 
people assembled to worship. 

“But,” says Father Frois, “God did not 
allow Nobunanga to remain long in peace.” 
He shortly afterwards sent an army to go 
against the King of Cainocuni, and after con- 
quering him, to bring the homage of three 
other kings back to him at his fortress in 
Anzuci, where he was busily engaged in ex- 
tending his city, and giving the principal 
posts to vassals who built the finest houses. 
One of these, by name Faxiba, spent no less 
than 15,000 scudi in bringing stones; and 
when his army returned victorious, Nobu- 
nanga was at the zenith of his power. 

At length he determined to terminate a 
war which he had been waging for four or 
five years with Mori, King of Amangucci. If 
he conquered again in this war he would be 
lord paramount of all the sixty-six kingdoms 
into which Japan was divided. He then 
purposed to cross over to China, and leave 
his seven sons to rule in Japan whilst he was 
pursuing his victories westwards. Faxiba 
was appointed general of this armament, and 
after a short absence he wrote for reinforce- 
ments to enable him to crush the enemy and 
to bring back the head of King Mori to 
Nobunanga. 

Nobunanga got together an additional army 
of 30,000 men to send to Faxiba, and put it 
under the command of a certain man called 
Acheci—of low birth, but a skilled architect— 
whom he had created Prince of Tamba, and to 
whom he had given all the revenues of the 
Bonzi’s University of Feimama. This was the 
man who wrought the ruin of Nobunanga, and 
schemed to make himself lord of Japan. 
Instead of going to join Faxiba he went to 
his own fortress of Tamba with his army, 
disclosed his plans to a few trusted friends, 
and taking into account the defenceless state 
in which Nobunanga had been left, it was 
determined to march back at once and attack 
him in Meaco, where he was living in an old 
monastery which had belonged to the Bonzi, 
and close to which the Jesuits had a church. 

Nobunanga was here surprised as he was 
washing his hands. He hurried on their 
approach to his own room, and as some 
affirmed fell on his sword, after the manner 
of Japanese nobles; or, as others said, he 
was burnt in the flames of the monastery. 
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The soldiers of Acheci then marched 
through the town, cut off the heads of all 
whom they considered to be partizans of 
Nobunanga, and carried them to their chiefs, 
who collected them in a great heap. And 
the Jesuits who had been so kindly treated by 
Nobunanga fell into a great dread, for another 
general of Nobunanga’s, Anzuci by name, 
tried to play the same game as Acheci; and 
in the horrors of this civil war the Jesuits 
counselled togetherand decided to flee to an 
island in a neighbouring lake, the owner of 
which pretended to be their friend, whilst he 
actually was in league with the boatmen to 
spoil and kill the Fathers. They set off, 
carrying with them their silver candlesticks, 
chalices, vestments, and whatever articles of 
value they possessed. They dressed them- 
selves as Japanese to avoid detection, and 
when they reached the island they paid the 
boatmen so handsomely that they were 
allowed to take their valuables with them, 
and on an early opportunity they sent them 
all off to the mountains by the hands of a 
faithful Japanese ; and a Christian who spoke 
favourably of them to Acheci caused them to 
be well treated by the conqueror and left in 
safety on the island. 

Acheci meanwhile was dominant in Meaco, 


and after opening the treasure-houses of 
Nobunanga, and appropriating all his wealth, 
he prepared a magnificent funeral for the 
body of the man whose death he had caused; 
and while he was in the fortress of Sacomoto, 
the Jesuit Fathers left their island retreat, 
and came to him and placed themselves 


under his protection. ‘ We were kindly re- 
ceived,” says Father Frois, ‘ because Acheci 
wished to gain over a general to his side who 
professed Christianity”; and Father Organ- 
tino, thorough Jesuit that he was, conformed 
himself to circumstances, and replied with 
assenting words, but at the same time let the 
brethren know that under no consideration 
whatsoever should they league themselves 
with such a tyrant. 

Acheci gave them an escort to conduct 
them back to Meaco under the guidance of a 
squire, to whom Father Organtino gave an 
Indian umbrella, and many thanks, when 
they reached home safely again, and found 
that they had lost nothing. 

The peace of Meaco was soon disturbed 


again. One of Nobunanga’s sons, Sanxeci 
by name, succeeded in getting possession of 
the capital of the palace and of his father’s 
body, for the burial of which he prepared by 
cutting off the heads ofall that were suspected 
of having joined the revolt. ‘ Obsequies,” 
says Father Frois, “ full of pestilential odours, 
as it was in the middle of summer, and 
worthy of that tyrant. So horrible was the 
odour that when the wind was in a certain 
direction we could not remain in our 
church.” 

This wholesale decapitation lasted for a 
long while and in many places. Two days 
afterwards Father Organtino and another 
Father, having occasion to go to the palace, 
saw some men bringing an offering of more 
than thirty heads strung on a cord, as if they 
had been the heads of so many sheep or dogs, 
“the miserable people believing that in this 
manner they would gain the esteem of the 
conqueror.” 

The body and head of the rebel Acheci 
were also brought, and “the following miser- 
able end had he who aspired to upsetting the 
government of all Japan, for Divine justice 
only accorded him twelve days of life after 
his horrible conspiracy. His head was first 
of all presented as an offering to the ashes of 
Nobunanga ; and then, by order of Sanxeci 
was joined to the trunk, and the entire body 
was crucified outside the city.” 

Sanxeci did not long enjoy his triumph, for 
on hearing of the state of affairs, the General 
Faxiba, who was fighting against King Mori, 
abandoned the war and returned with his 
army to put in his claim for the kingdom. 
He first attacked Sacomoto, where Acheci 
and his generals had deposited their wives 
and their valuables. On Faxiba’s approach 
the wretches inside the fortress first of all 
threw all their treasures out of the windows 
into the sea, and then shut themselves up in 
the highest tower. The women and children 
were killed; the men fell on their swords, 
and were burnt in the flames of the tower. 
“You could not count,” says Father Frois, 
“the number of nobles and others who died 
in those eight days throughout the kingdom, 
some by their own hands, others by the hands 
of assassins. Father Joseph, jfive days after 
the victory, in the evening counted as many 
as five hundred corpses floating down a river.” 
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The victorious army under Faxiba passed 
on after the sack of Sacomoto to other 
fortresses held by partizans of Acheci or 
Sanxeci. They spared no one in their march, 
and Father Frois estimates the number of 
those who fell during those few days of civil 
war at more than 10,000 souls. He concludes 
the letter with his account of this episode in 
Japanese history, as follows : 

“In this miserable and unhappy manner 
perished a man who thought that not only in 
this world but in heaven there was no greater 
Lord than himself. And Acheci—his com- 
panion in pride, and afterwards his scourge— 
was killed by the hands of two peasants with- 
out even being able to cut open his own 
belly, which this benighted race consider the 
only honourable way to die. Altogether it 
cannot be denied that Nobunanga had good 
parts in him ; but at last it was his arrogance 
which ruined him.” 

In another letter Father Frois tells us a 
good deal about the contest between the suc- 
cessors of Nobunanga, and the final triumph 
of Faxiba. Xibata, another general, who had 
married a sister of Nobunanga’s, set up his 
claim to the kingdom, but was beaten every- 
where by Faxiba, until he was obliged to 
retire to a mountain fortress, and was then 
surrounded. He addressed his followers who 
remained faithful, reminding them that in 
conformity with the Japanese custom he was 
about to cut open his belly, and that his body 
must be consumed in the flames of his castle 
before it was seen and disgraced by the 
enemy; he exhorted his followers to flee 
and save themselves whilst there was yet 
time ; but with one accord they decided to 
perish with him, together with their wives 
and their children. Before dying, they in- 
structed their servants to bring in tables with 
food and musical instruments ; and then they 
all set to work to eat, drink, and sing as if 
they were celebrating a triumph or a royal 
dance, and the enemy outside were astonished 
that instead of the clash of arms they heard 
nothing but the sound of music and revelry. 

Meanwhile the servants placed straw and 
combustibles below, and they shut the 
windows and the doors, and when the signal 
was given that all was ready, Xibata set the 
example by rushing on his wife, whom he 
had married only a few months before, and 





killing her. All his followers did likewise, 
killing their wives, sons, and daughters, and 
then they fell on their own swords amidst the 
flames. Only one old woman was allowed 


to escape alive, that she might relate to the 
enemy all she had seen of this triumphant 
death. 





I.—COoLcHESTER. 
HE following is as complete a list 


as I can make of the Municipal 
Offices which have existed at Col- 
chester. It is the result of some- 
what laborious research among original 
records and printed books. I have not been 
able to discover any really satisfactory system 
of arrangement. An alphabetical arrangement 
has its advantages, but is somewhat unmean- 
ing : on the other hand, attempts at classifica- 
tion are in practice difficult and apt to be 
misleading, while a chronological list is vir- 
tually impracticable. I have, therefore, taken 
as my starting-point the governing body and 
its members, and then arranged the various 
officers in the best order that I could. 

(1) BurcEsses. — These are repeatedly 
mentioned in Domesday, where the Commune 
Burgensium is also alluded to.* It is to 
them that the Charter of Richard I. (6 Dec., 
1189) was granted, and it was from their 
“ Burgage-lands ” that the Royal “aids” were 
raised. They were the assessors of the 
Bailiffs in the Hundred Court of the town, 
and, as late as Edward II., “ the Community 
of the Burgesses of the Town of Colchester ” 
was the style of the Corporation.t The 
right to the freedom was a constant subject 
of dispute. (See Morant, Lib. i., cap. v., sec. 
5; Harrod, i. 15, ii. 78, etc.).$ Mr. Harrod 
notes (i. 13) a solitary allusion (¢emp. Hen. 
VIII.) to ringing a burgess out of his freedom. 

(2) Baitirrs.—The Burgesses were em- 
powered by the Charter of Richard I. to elect 


* Domesday of Colchester.”—Antiguary, 

+ Harrod, i. 5-6. 

~ The Burgesses have subsequently become known 
as the “ Free-burgesses,” or ‘* Freemen.” 
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their own Bailiffs (guod ipsi ponant de se Bal- 
livos quoscungue voluerint). Two Bailiffs 
were chosen annually till replaced by a Mayor 
in 1635. They were not, however, incor- 
porated with the Burgesses in one governing 
body till the fifteenth century, when the 
Charter of Edward IV. (1 Ed. IV.) for- 
mally incorporated “the Bailiffs and Com- 
monalty [z.e., the Burgesses] of the Borough 
of Colchester.” For the mode of their 
election see ‘‘ Headmen.” 

(3) ALDERMEN, or AUDITORS.—These are 
mentioned as then existing in the Ordinances 
of 46 Edward III.* They were at that time 
eight in number, but were increased to ten, 
and eventually twelve, by the Stuarts. They 
would appear to have been at first elected 
annually, but afterwards for life.¢ 

(4) Assistants.—These, sixteen in number, 
also appear as existing in 46 Edward III. 
(1372-3), though not as yet known by a dis- 
tinct name.{ They were then annually elected 
by the Bailiffs and Aldermen jointly, and 
formed, with the Aldermen, a Council to the 
Bailiffs. As the two bodies forming this 
Council are of earlier than recorded origin, 
it may be worth noting that, together, they 
numbered twenty-four. I would note that 
Maldon, the other ancient Essex borough, 
had similarly, by its charter of 1553 (presum- 
ably confirming the existing state of things), 
a Corporation consisting of two Bailiffs, a 
Council of twenty-four, and a Commonalty 
of Burgesses. It is specially important, I 
think, to observe that though the o/a/ of the 
Council was, there also, twenty-four, it was 
composed of six Aldermen and eighteen 
“Capital Burgesses,” as against the eight 
Aldermen and sixteen men of the Colchester 
Council. Does not this point to the twenty- 
four being the oldest and original Council, 

* & Auditores octo fideles et habiles.”—Oath-book. 

+ Morant speaks of them as “ Aldermen, otherwise 
called Auditors.” Mr. Harrod states (iii. 34), errone- 
ously, that in the Oath-book, the oaths of “Aldermen” 
and ‘ Auditors” are in one instance given separately. 
To be quite accurate, the correct version is that 
‘* Auditor” was used as the Latin equivalent of 
‘¢ Alderman,” onthe Rolls, downto thefifteenthcentury. 
It was part of their office (see their oath) ‘‘ad audien- 
dum,” or ‘‘ to hear the accompte.” Hence the name. 

t Their oath is given as that of the ‘‘ xvi. homines de 
consilio ville ” (say, ‘‘ the sixteen men ”).—Oath-dook. 

§ In the 46th Ed. III. they appear as the ‘‘ sedecim 
et octo” (Oath-book), and the 12th Ric. II. as the 
‘*xxiv. de consilio ville” (Red Paper Book). 


in both these communities, and to its sub- 
division being a later development ? 

(5) Common Councit.—Unlike the two 
preceding bodies, this one is of known origin. 
By the Charter of Edward IV., the Bailiffs, 
the Aldermen and the sixteen, were jointly 
to choose sixteen persons (four out of each 
Ward) as a Common Council. This name, 
however, was not formally given them till 
10 Aug., 1635, when, also in accordance 
with the Charter of Charles I. (9 July, 1635), 
the upper sixteen became the “ Assistants.” 
The earlier named of these respective bodies 
had been the Primum Concilium (upper), and 
Secundum Concilium (lower). 

(6) HeapMEN.—We learn by the Ordi- 
nances of 46 Edward III. that the ancient 
mode of electing the Bailiffs was that the 
whole body of Burgesses (afterwards termed 
“the Floor”) should elect four men (one 
from each of the four wards into which the 
town was divided) who had never been Bailiffs. 
These were afterwards known as Headmen.* 

(7) E.ectors.—At each of the three annual 
elections the ‘“‘ Headmen” selected twenty Bur- 
gesses (five out of each ward, two of whom were 
to be Assistants or Councilmen), who then 
formed, with themselves, a body of twenty-four 
“ Electors,” by whom the officers were chosen. 
The number of twenty-four should be noted. 

(8) Mayor.—By the Charter of Charles 
I. (9 July, 1635) a Mayor was substituted for 
the Bailiffs, and the Borough which Edward 
IV. had incorporated as “the Bailiffs and 
Commonalty” was now re-incorporated as 
“the Mayor and Commonalty.” The Mayor 
was then chosen. The Free-Burgesses nomi- 
nated two Aldermen, and the Aldermen re- 
tiring into their chamber, chose one of them 
to be Mayor. This election took place on 
the first Monday after the Decollation of 
St. John the Baptist (29 Aug.), and the new 
Mayor was sworn in on Michaelmas Day.t 





* TI find this name in use in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 

+ There were three elections annually: (1) That of 
the Bailiffs ; (2) of the Justices of the Peace, Coroners, 
Claviers, and Chamberlains ; (3) of the Serjeants. 
Headmen were chosen in precisely the same manner, 
and sworn in, for each, 

$ Morant, a supra. Lhope to set forth before long 
the action of Cromwell with reference to the Corpora- 
tions, so shall here merely mention that it had for its 
object the restriction of the popular element in this 
and the other elections of officers. 
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(9) CoronERS.—By the Charter of Richard 
I. (1189), the Burgesses were empowered to 
choose 

‘*Justic’ ad servanda placita coronz nostra et ad 
placitanda eadem placita infra Burgum suum. Et 
quod nullus alius sit inde Justic’ nisi quem elegerint.” 

An Inquest in 1311 was held, it would 
seem, before a single Coroner, but two 
Coroners appear on the Rolls as early as 1398, 
and in the Charter of Edward IV. we find it 
mentioned as held by two officers, “the 
King’s Coroners,” chosen by the Bailiffs and 
Commonalty. Henry VIII., by Charter (4 
March, 1536), confirmed to the Borough its 
right of appointing two Coroners as by ancient 
custom. ‘They were chosen annually, on the 
same day as the Mayor. See “ Headmen.” * 

(10) CHAMBERLAIN, or RECEIVERS.—In 
the Ordinances of 46 Edward III. we find 
two Receivers among the officers annually 
elected.t These, says Morant, were the pre- 
decessors of the Chamberlain, who, says Mr. 
Harrod, first appears on the Rolls of 6 Henry 
IV. (1404-5), the Receivers still appearing as 
late, at least, as 1387-8.t The Chamberlain 
acted as Borough Treasurer. He received 
13s. 4d. for his “wages” and 15s. for his 
“livery.” The office was very unpopular and 
continually declined, apparently from its pecu- 
niary responsibility. It lasted down to the 


Act (1835). 

(11) AccomprTant.—I find the livery and 
salary (£2) of “the Accomptant ” figuring in 
the Chamberlain’s accounts from about 1675. 
But I think it must be the accounting 


Chamberlain himself who so figures. If not, 
it would be an officer who eventually became 
the Treasurer. 

(12) TREASURER.—This office is modern, 
but has existed at least from 1825. 

(13) Cxaviers.—These officers, four in 
number, were originally known as “Clavigers” 
(Clavigeri ), from having charge of the Borough 
Keys. It is worth noting that this office 
seems peculiar to the east of England. At least, 
“Clavers” are found at Norwich, a “Claviger” 
at Orford, and “ Clavigers” at Ipswich.§ It 
lasted here till the Act (1835). 

(14) SERJEANTS.—The great difficulty I 

* Morant, wt supra. 

+ ‘ Duos receptores fideles et habiles.”—Oath-book. 

t+ A “Receiver for Toll on Corn” appears on Rolls 
of 1382, and a *‘ Collector” on those of 1384. 

§ Ludex of Municipal Offices, p. 46. 


have had in tracing the history of this office 
may serve to illustrate the need for caution in 
dealing with Municipal Offices. Mr. Harrod, 
who had been through the whole of the 
Records, and was mostunlikely to be mistaken, 
speaks (i. 14) of its holders as “ the Sergeants, 
afterwards the Constables ;” but Morantspeaks 
of them onlyas “ the Four Sergeants-at-Mace,” 
and has no mention of Constables. By 
original research I soon found that the two 
offices were co-existent, and, moreover, dis- 
tinct in character. This is confirmed by the 
Serjeants’ oath (these oaths are virtually co- 
eval with the offices, and therefore of great 
weight), which binds them iu/er alia to assist 
the Constables.* They are mentioned in the 
earliest Court Rolls (1311), and were officers 
of the town, not of the several wards. They 
were elected annually, and were three in 
number,f till 1383, when their number was 
raised to four ;{ at which it remained down 
to the Reform Act. Mr. Gomme has some 
useful remarks upon the distinction be- 
tween the Mace-bearer and the Serjeant- 
at-Mace.§ At Colchester these Serjeants, 
as elsewhere, had no connection with the 
Mayor’s mace, but were officers discharg- 
ing the duties assigned by Mr. Gomme 
to the office. Mr. MHarrod alludes to 
their ignorance and petty tyranny, and quotes 
a description of them under Edward IIL, 
as “lordlike and careless to do their 
office” (i. 23). Their four maces, the symbols 
of their authority, are still preserved, 
and are fine specimens of the older form 
of the mace. Since the Reform Act, there 
has been only one Serjeant, who has acted 
as the Mayor’s mace-bearer. 

(15) HicH CoNsTABLES, or CONSTABLES. 
—This very old and interesting office is 
scarcely mentioned anywhere save by Mr. 
Harrod, who was so strangely mistaken about 
it that he confused its earlier bearers with the 
Serjeants, and imagined the office of High 
Constable to be a distinct and much later 

* ‘6 And likewise you shall give Attendance and be 
aiding and assisting unto the Constables of this Town 
in anything that they or any of them shall reasonably 
command you.”—Oath-book. 

+ So the Ordinances of 46 Edw. III. : — ‘tres 
servientes,” 

+ Court Rolls, 6 and 7 Ric. II. According to 
Morant, ‘‘a fifth was appointed, in 1623, for the 


execution of processes and arrests.” 
§ Lndex of Municipal Offices, p. 19. 
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one. It is most instructive, I think, to learn 
that this office, as a matter of fact, is as old as 
the statutes of Winchester. On the earliest 
Rolls (1310-12) we find “four constables,” 
one, it should be noted, for each ward,* 
chosen in, avowedly, accordance with its pro- 
visions. When it was needful to distinguish 
those constables of the wards (who were 
municipal officers) from those of the several 
parishes (who were Parochial officers) the 
former were termed //igh Constables, and the 
latter Petty Constables. The “High Con- 
stables ” were responsible for the musters of 
their respective wards, the Parish Constables 
acting under them. But the following extract 
from their “oath” will explain their chief 
duties : 

** You shall take care that watches and wardes be 
duely kept according to the Statute, and that the 
Statute of Winchester of hugh and cry and the laws for 
the apprehending of rogues, vagabonds and sturdy 
beggers be duely put in execucion, and that you shall 
doe whatsoever else belonges unto the office of a 
(High) Constable.”’+ 
By the Reform Act these four constables were 
replaced by one, whose dwindling duties 
caused his salary to be reduced from £20 to 
#10, and the office itself to be finally 
abolished in 1884. 

(16) Town (or Common) CLERK.—This 
office, 1372-3, figures in the Ordinances of 
Edward III.§ According to Mr. Harrod, 
however, a Town-Clerk first appears on the 
Rolls of 1404-5. It is obvious enough that 
some office of the kind must have existed 
from very early days. A Deputy Clerk is also 
found. The Town-Clerk wore “livery” at 
least as late as Charles II.’s days. 

(17) RECORDER.—This office dates from 
the Charter of Edward IV. (1 Ed. IV.). It 
is curious that Henry VI. should have granted 
by his Charter that the two Bailiffs and four 
of the Burgesses should act as Justices, or 
Keepers, of the peace, but that Edward IV. 
added to these “a Lawyer,” who was to be 
essential to a guorum, a predecessor, in spirit, 


* There is at this moment, it may be interesting to 
note, a proposal before the Colchester Corporation to 
restore both the number and the names of these wards 
as existing before the Reform Acts. 

+ Oath-book. 

t Bawtree Harvey kindly informs me that the High 
Constable had, at least, only ‘‘ charge of the precepts 
for laying rates upon the inhabitants.” 

§ ** Unum clericum communem.”-—Oath-book. 





of our Stipendiary Magistrate, but, in practice, 
of the Borough Recorder. The office of 
Recorder became one of great dignity, and 
was accepted by men of high position, whose 
influence was desired by the Borough. Hence 
the constant appointment of a Deputy Re- 
corder. 

(18) JusTICES OF THE PEAcE.—By the 
above Charters of Henry VI. and Edward IV., 
the Borough had the right of appointing its 
own Justices of the Peace, viz., the Recorder 
and two Bailiffs ex officio, and four Burgesses. 
By the Charter of Charles I. (substituting the 
Mayor for the Bailiffs), the Justices were to 
be the Recorder, Mayor, and ex-Mayor, ex 
officio, and two Aldermen annually chosen. 
In 1825, however (I know not for how long 
previously), four, instead of two, Aldermen 
were annually chosen for Justices. 

(19) ATTORNEYS, or COUNSELLORS. — 
Morant enumerates among the “ Officers of 
the Corporation,” as “ belonging to the Courts 
in particular, Counsellors, occasionally, and 
four Attorneys,” but I can find no trace of 
the Counsellors. ‘The oath of the Attorneys 
duly figures in the Oath-book, and they were 
regularly “admitted ” down to modern times, 
to practise in the local courts. 

(20) HicH STEWARD.—This office dates 
from the Charter of 1635, and is still extant. 
It is held for life. The office is now merely 
honorary, but Morant implies that both the 
High Steward and the Recorder formerly 
took part in the assemblies of the Corpora- 
tion. 

(21) TREASURERS OF THE WaARDS.—At an 
Assembly of 25 May, 1629, it was ordered 
that the Free Burgesses should annually choose 
four Treasurers, one out of each Ward, to re- 
ceive the fines and forfeitures accruing from the 
Common Pasture. The Oath-book contains 
the oath of these officers, of whom each acted 
for his own ward.* 

(22) FARMER OF THE TOLLS.—An officer, 
so styled, was sworn, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury,t to pay the £35 for which he farmed 
the town tolls. This would seemf to have 
been made up of £18 for land-tolls and £17 


* See ‘* Conservators.” 

+ For instance, in the 19th and 20th Ed. III, 
(circ. 1346). 

+ From an entry in 16th and 17th Ric. II, 
(circ. 1393). 
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for water-tolls. A similar officer still exists 
in the “ Lessee of the Market Tolls.” 

(23) CLERK OF THE Market.— The 
Charter of Richard specially alludes to the 
“forum Colcestriz,” and confirms its rights ; 
and that of Henry VI. recognises the right of 
the Bailiffs to discharge the office of Clerk of 
the Market. But no officer of this name 
appears to have been elected till arc. 1558 
(4 and 5 Philip and Mary).* His annual salary 
was £2 (with the fines and fees). I find him 
entered in the Chamberlain’s accounts as 
“ Deputy” Clerk, meaning, I presume, that 
he was the Deputy of the Corporation. 

(24) LANDLOOKERS, or SUPERVISORS.— 
These useful officers first appear, I believe, 
about 1426.f It was their office to decide, 
by personal inspection, all questions of 
“Meets and bounds of Land and houses.” t 
They were paid by fees. 

(25) DRIVERS OF THE CoMMoNS.—It was 
resolved, 6 Aug., 1627, that Drivers of the 
Commons should be appointed by the 
Bailiffs, and, on 25 May 1629, that the four 
Treasurers (vide supra) should elect sixteen 
Drivers (four out of each ward) ; in addition to 
which, Morant adds, there were four “Foreign 
Drivers ” (one out of each ward). It was the 


duty of these Drivers to enforce the regula- 
tions for the Commons (first stinted in 1573), 


collect the fines and forfeitures, and pay them 
over to the Treasurers. 

(26) HrarpsMEN.—It was ordered, in 
1633 and 1635, that four Heardsmen (one 
out of each ward) should be chosen to look 
after “the freemen’s cattle,” and should 
receive a small fee for the same. 

(27) Woopwarps.— The Corporation 
having obtained the King’s Wood from the 
Crown in 1535, elected four Woodwards (two 
of them of the Council) annually to manage 
it.§ 

(28) RANGER, or WooDWARD.—This officer 
figures as the ‘ Woodward,” the ‘ Wood- 
ranger,” or the “ Ranger.” He appears to 
have had charge of the 300 acres of the King’s 
Wood which the Corporation kept in their 
own hands. I have found an entry (1696) of 
his “charges about the stray horse,” but I do 
not find him acting as Poundkeeper. His 
salary was ros. (raised to £2, circ. 1695); 


* Harrod, p. 71. £ Oath-book. 
+ Lbid., p. 42. § Morant zx /oco. 


and he last appears as a municipal officer in 
1717-18.* 

(29) PouNDKEEP.—The only allusion to 
this office that I have discovered is the entry: 
“P4 the Raynger 6s. 6d., and the Pound- 
heep 8s.” + 

(30) BorrLEMAKER.—Mr. Harrod calls 
attention to this office as unknown elsewhere, 
and as disappearing, even here, early in the 
seventeenth century. He discovered its mean- 
ing from the entry “that one Thomas Skynner 
was sworn 24th December, 4 Elizabeth, to 
make ef purponendum .... or press together 
Hay by the bottle [or bundle] within the 
Burgh; his allowance for the halfpenny 
bottle was £2, says the entry, meaning, 
doubtless, exactly the reverse, that he was to 
have a halfpenny for every £2 bundle” (p. 20). 
Mr. Harrod’s suggestion is here unfortunate, 
and illustrates the danger of straying from the 
text. He himself has an allusion further on 
(p. 37) to the “halfpenny bottle of hay,” 
which was ordered, under Edward IV., to 
weigh 7 lb., and the bottlemaker’s allowance 
of £2 was the same as that assigned to the 
Crier, the Keeper of the Jail, and the Clerk 
of the Market. The badges and livery of the 
Bottle-maker, it may be added, appear 
regularly in the Chamberlain’s Accounts. { 

(31) Cr1ER.—Apparently this office (or the 
next) figures in Domesday, under the entry 
*Uluiun monitor.”§ It is still in existence. 
The salary was £2, and the “ coat and badge,” 
LI 6s. 8d. 

(32) NiGHT BELLMAN.—This officer, who 
was elected by the Corporation, was in exist- 
ence in 1825, and even later. “His duty 
was to call up workmen, or any who needed 
to rise early, and on the last day of November, 
at midnight, to recite some lines of doggerel.” 
He was paid by Christmas-boxes.|| 

(33) POSTMASTER, or Town Post.—I find 
an entry in the Assembly Books, that on the 
17th January, 1658, a deputation from the 
Corporation was ordered to visit London, 
“and the towne post to goe to London to wait 

* Chamberlain’s Accounts. 

+ Chamberlain’s Accounts (fragment), 1660. 

} I have noted a solitary appearance of ‘‘ Le Bottle- 
maker” as late as 1648. Mr. Harrod must have 
overlooked it. 

§ Antiquary, vi. 6. 

|| Iam indebted for this information to J. Bawtree 
Harvey, Esq., late Deputy-Mayor. 
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upon these gentlemen.” This officer was, 

presumably, the Postmaster, who, at least as 

late as 1668, was a municipal officer, with his 

salary and “livery,” his “ cote” costing £2. 
( 70 be continued.) 


[We regret that, owing to Mr. Round having made 
some very valuable additions to his researches, it is 
impossible to print the whole of this paper in the 
present issue.—ED.] 





London Cheatres. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 


THE GLOBE AND LESSER BANKSIDE PLAY- 
HOUSES.—( Concluded.) 


“4iUR knowledge of the Swan play- 
| house is not extensive, but it is not 
so slight as has been supposed by 
some critics; for instance, Mr. 
Fleay, who says of it, “The Swan is usually 
regarded as a theatre, but it may have been 
only an inn.”+ It will be seen by the repre- 
sentation which we here give of it, that it 
was a theatre, in construction resembling the 
Globe, with its pole and flag as insignia, like 
the other public theatres. But incredulity 
on the part of those who have not studied 
maps of the period is hardly to be wondered 
at ; for the research that has been so liberally 
bestowed upon it has succeeded in piecing 
together only a very small account of facts. 
The truth is, the Swan was an unfulfilled 
ideal. Let us glance at the circumstances 
attending its origin. 

In 1592 Henslowe opened the Rose thea- 
tre. In this same year Alleyn married 
Henslowe’s step-daughter, and that thea- 
trical partnership began between the two 
friends to which we have already alluded. 
In 1594 Alleyn became lessee of the Bear 
Garden. In this same year the Lord Mayor 
wrote to Burghley to inform him that Francis 
Langley, one of the Alnagers for sealing cloth, 
intended to erect a new stage or theatre on 
the Bankside, and prayed that the same might 
be prevented.{ But the building proceeded, 
and was opened in 1597 or 1598. ‘This was 
the Swan, the most westerly of the Bankside 
* Chamberlain’s Accounts. 

+ R. Hist. Soc. Trans., x. 121. 
t Remembrancia, p. 354. 








playhouses. There is nothing to show who 
became the lessee of the theatre, but proba- 
bility points to Henslowe or Alleyn, or both ; 
Mr. Rendle, in his Hisfory, tells us that they 
lived near this playhouse. The Swan was 
called, in 1600, “the house of Francis 
Langley ;” but from the powers entrusted to 
the Masters of the King’s Game, it would be 
unlikely that the animals at the Swan existed 
there independently of Henslowe and Alleyn, 
and in opposition to their interests. So 
that, in 1598, Henslowe and Alleyn had 
all the amusements of the Bankside in 
their hands, the Rose, the Bear-house, and 
probably, in some degree, the Swan. We 
have seen by the contract between Katherens 
and Henslowe for rebuilding the Bear-house 
on the plan of the Swan (see ante, xi. 247) 
that the entertainment at the Swan consisted 
of both baiting sports and plays. In 1598, 
therefore, when the Swan was opened to the 
public, there was this combination or alterna- 
tion of baiting and stage-plays in the easterly 
portion of Bankside, and also at the westerly 
portion. It was doubtless thought that as 
the Rose and the Bear-house were conve- 
nient of access by London Bridge, the Swan, 
placed but a few yards from the river stairs, 
would offer convenience to the large num- 
bers that came by water; and no doubt, had 
the Globe remained the Theatre in Shore- 
ditch, the Swan might have had a very 
eventful history. But it was an unfulfilled 
ideal. At the time of its erection Henslowe 
and Alleyn enjoyed what was practically a 
monopoly of the Bankside places of amuse- 
ment; and on the other side of the water 
the Theatre and Curtain were being threat- 
ened by appeals from the Lord Mayor to the 
Council, which recommended that they should 
be suppressed. The Theatre was being 
menaced in another way. Although so at- 
tractive and largely resorted to, it does not 
appear to have flourished financially. Poor 
Burbage went into his enterprise with bor- 
rowed capital, for which he had to pay inter- 
est ; ‘hee built his house upon leased ground, 
by which meanes the landlord and hee had a 
suite in law ;” and all these difficulties cul- 
minated just at the time that the Swan was 
ready to be opened. 

The landlord of the Theatre, whose un- 
satisfied claim threatened Burbage’s enterprise 
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with extinction, was none other than Alleyn 
himself. The original lease granted by him to 
James Burbage expired in the spring of the 
year 1597; and it was Alleyn’s intention, to 
use his own words, “seeing the greate and 
grievous abuses that grewe by the Theatre, to 
pull downe the same, and to converte the 
wood and timber thereof to some better use.” 
In other words, we must suppose, to take 
advantage of his privilege as ground landlord, 
and, on the expiry of the lease, to appropriate 
the building which Burbage had erected with 
his borrowed money. ‘The “ better use” to 
which Alleyn intended to put the building 
materials of Burbage’s theatre was the erec- 
tion therewith of another playhouse ; for we 
know that at this time he was busy with his 
design of the Fortune Theatre in Golden 
Lane. It would have been better for the 
great and prudent Alleyn had he been less 
absorbing. The effect of his line of con- 
duct upon the enterprising Burbages and 
the strange and wonderful associate who had 
joined his fortunes with theirs, was probably 
a little startling to Alleyn. Taking advantage 
of a condition in their lease, they removed 
their building, or rather, all the materials of 
which it was composed, and set it up again 
in the midst of Alleyn and Henslowe’s happy 
hunting-ground on the Bankside. One can 
almost attribute this dramatic and humorous 
retaliation to the instigation of Shakespeare. 
It would appear that the Swan and the Globe 
were opened to the public almost simulta- 
neously, and the natural result was that the 
Swan went to the wall. Apparently but few 
plays were presented there, and its stage was 
chiefly used for exhibitions of skill and curio- 
sity. These rude amusements, however, 
were sought after sufficiently to cause some 
natural chagrin on the part of the players. 
Trinculo, in Zhe Tempest, is made to say: 
“A strange fish! Were I in England now, 
as once I was, and had but this fish painted, 
not a holiday fool there but would give a 
piece of silver : there would this monster make 
a man: any strange beast there makes a 
man: when they will not give a doit to re- 
lieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to 
see a dead Indian.” A valuable note, given 
by Mr. Halliwell-Phillips to Mr. Rendle, 
furnishes us with a notice of the Swan in 1600, 
about two years after it was opened. This 


interesting notice is a letter to the Justices of 
Surrey, recommending one Peter Bromville 
to their favour. The letter states that he was 
known to the French King for his great skill 
in feats of activities ; ‘he has exhibited the 
same before the Queen ;” and wishing to ap- 
pear in some public place, he “has chosen 
the Swann, in Old Paris Garden, being the 
house of Francis Langley.” In 1602 the 
spectacle of England’s Joy, by Fennor, was 
shown at the Swan ;* and Middleton’s play 
of A Chaste Maid in Cheapside was acted by 
the Lady Elizabeth’s men at the Swan, but at 
what date isnot known.t Of definite notices 
of plays acted there these apparently are all 
we have. When the Globe was burnt, in 
1613, it is possible the Swan may have been 
put to some temporary use by the King’s 
players, but there does not appear to be any- 
thing to show that such was the case. After 
the Globe had been rebuilt, and the Bear- 
house had been reconstructed and christened 
the Hope, in 1614, we find the Swan became 
known as the “Old Playhouse.” Appa- 
rently it became used solely for shows of 
various sorts. The Rose had long been 
extinct : the Bear-house, or Hope, and the 
Globe divided the pleasure-seekers between 
them ; and the Swan, the “ Old Swan,” lan- 
guished its existence along. One feels a sort 
of compunction for its unfulfilled promise. 
The stage which, with Henslowe’s Rose and 
Alleyn’s playhouse in Golden Lane was to 
have shared a monopoly in the dramatic ex- 
hibition of the time, hardly was trod by actor ; 
and the first theatre built in London, so 
strangely transferred across the river to the 
Bankside, has triumphed so completely that 
we forget how nearly we were to missing that 
combination of Burbage’s acting and Shake- 
speare’s genius, which resulted in those won- 
derful plays, the possibility of whose non- 
existence we can scarcely conceive. 

And yet, had the Burbages lost their play- 
house, it is doubtful how much of Shakespeare 
we should have possessed now. If they had 
lost it we should have had a more full and 
complete history of the Swan playhouse, but 
it is probable we should not have felt the 
interest we feel now in the old Bankside 
playhouses. There can be no doubt of the 

* R. Hist. Soc. Trans., x. 124, 
t+ Lbid., 127. 
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services that the Burbages rendered to pos- 
terity : it is true that Shakespeare was their 
fortune, but they recognised him, and he un- 
folded his gifts through them and their old 
playhouse—verily the first English theatre. 
There is something strange and wonderful in 
the thought when we realize the dual fact of 
the high perfection of English drama realized 
thus in the first English theatre by the greatest 
English dramatist. For that the Theatre and 
the Globe are intrinsically one was shown in 
our first paper on “ London Theatres.” 
Among the actors mentioned by Mr. Rendle 


Shakespeare’s company in 1599; while the 
eulogy on Yorick refers to Tarleton, Kempe’s 
predecessor, by way of contrast. The docu- 
ment on which Mr. Collier relies to show 
that Kempe returned to the King’s company 
before 1605 is one of the many forgeries by 
which he has been so unfortunately taken in.” 

It appears, then, that Kempe left the Bur- 
bages at the period of their trouble and the 
bold experiment of re-setting up their theatre 
as “the Globe ;” and his coming to live near 
the Swan, where Henslowe and Alleyn also 
lived, looks like a going over to the enemy, 


THE SWAN THEATRE, 


in his Old Southwark as living near the Swan 
theatre, was Kempe. Some particulars of 
him are thus given by Mr. Fleay :* “ Died 
1608. Acted in Much Ado About Nothing, 
as Dogberry, in 1598-9 ; in Romeo and Juliet, 
as Peter, 1596, as we learn from the stage 
directions ; perhaps in 2 Henry IV., as Shal- 
low (cf. his quotation in the Return from 
Parnassus in 1601-2) ;in The Knack to Know 
a Knave, June, 1592, as the Cobbler. I 
have no doubt whatever that the remarks on 
extemporizing clowns refer to Kempe, and 
were written immediately after his leaving 


_ ™ Paper on “Actor Lists,” ®. Hist. Soc. Trans., 
ix. 55. 


We can imagine that Kempe’s extemporal 
but low wit found appreciative audience at the 
Falcon inn, hard by the Swan, and that his 
unlicensed buffoonery was relished by the 
spectators who came to see what fun in the 
way of baiting the Swan could give them. 
Collier quotes a passage of Holland’s Leaguer, 
1632, which refers to the “‘ Old Playhouse,” as 
‘now fallen to decay, and, like a dying swanne, 
hangs her head and sings her own dirge.” 
Our knowledge of Paris Garden has be- 
come vastly more clear in the light of inves- 
tigations which have been published since 
the re-issue of Collier’s History of Dramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage, in 1879; but 
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all is not yet absolutely clear. We have 
identified the Hope theatre with the Bear 
Garden or Bear-house, and we have seen 
how the error arose of supposing it to have 
been Paris Garden. Before the building of 
playhouses on the Bankside, ze., before 
1591-2, the Bear Garden was called Paris 
Garden—we read over and over again of the 
baiting sports in Paris Garden. When the 
Rose was opened we find it was called the 
“ Playhouse,” and the place for baiting be- 
came the “Bear-house.” After this date, 
1592, we may assume that allusions to Paris 
Garden most likely refer to the Swan, which 
was opened to the public at some time be- 
tween 1594 and 1598. Stowe, describing 
the Bankside in 1598 (at all events prior to 
1599) calls the Swan the “ newe” bear-garden: 

“ And to begynne at the west banque as 
afore, thus it folowith. On this banque is 
the beare gardens, in nomber twayne; to 
wite, the olde beare garden, and the newe, 
places where in be kepte bears, bulls, and 
other beastes, to be bayted at stakes for 
pleasure: also mastives to bayte them in 
severall kenells are there norished. Theis 
bears, bulls, and other beastes, are ofte 
tymes there bayted in plots of ground scaf- 
folded about for the beholders to stand upon 
saffe.” * 

But it is not clear that references to Paris 
Garden after 1592 necessarily concern the 
Swan. For instance, the following refers to 
the Bear Garden, which was the headquarters 
of the baiting, although it may be that Hen- 
slowe and Alleyn at this time rented or leased 
or had the use of the Swan for their bears 
and bulls : 

*¢1611, March 20.—Warrant to pay Phil. Henslow 
and Edw. Allen, Masters of the King’s Game at Paris 
Garden, £42 1I0s., and 12d. per diem, in future, for 
keeping two white bears and a young lion.”—Ca/. 
S. P. Dom., 1611-18, p. 17. 

If there was this sort of link between the 
Swan and the Hope, Collier’s confusion on 
the subject of Paris Garden has not been so 
vastly misleading after all. Paris Garden up to 
1592 is the Bear Garden ; after that the Bear 
Garden (or Hope) and the Swan more or less 
share the history of Paris Garden ; but re- 
ferences to Paris Garden theatre may be 
attributed without hesitation to the Swan. 

* Harl. MSS., 544, given by Collier, A7st. of 
Dram. Poetry, iii. 95, note. 
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We have thus dealt with the Swan, in 
accordance with our plan, as related in history 
to the Globe ; and we have found, as in the 
case of the Rose, that the proprietors of the 
Swan were disappointed of their expected 
success by the superior attraction of Shake- 
speare’s plays and Burbage’s acting at the 
Globe. In our next paper we shall cross the 
ferry from Paris Garden Stairs and inspect 
the Blackfriars playhouse. 


Motes on our JYopular Antiquities. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
caneliiihiie 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 


ANY of the diversions practised by 
our forefathers and foremothers, 
and handed down to us with greater 
fidelity, perhaps, than any other 

sort of heirloom, were current among the 
nations of antiquity; and it may be useful 
to suggest to the modern English reader 
that he should collate what he finds here 
and other cognate sources of information 
with the third chapter of Mr. St. John’s 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, 1842. 

All Hid.—See Levins’s Manipulus, ed. 
Wheatley, p. 293. All Hid is termed “an 
infant play” in Love’s Labour’s Lost, written 
before 1598. 

Balloon. — Randolph, in his eclogue on 
the revival of the Cotswold Games by Dover* 
seems to speak of balloon asa sort of football. 
The whole passage is curious : 

Colin, I once the famous Spain did see, 

A nation famous for her gravity ; 

Yet there a hundred knights on warlike steeds 
Did skirmish out a fight arm’d but with reeds ;t 
At which a thousand ladies’ eyes did gaze, 

Yet ’twas no better than our prison-base. 

What is the barriers but a worthy way 

Of our more downright sport, the cudgel-play ?£ 

Bars, Prison Bars, or Prison Base.—In the 
Dictionary of Johannes de Garlandia, writtenin 
the early part of the thirteenth century, under 
the enumeration of requisites for the house 

* Works by Hazlitt, p. 621. 

+ Juego di cafia. See Hiazlitt’s Shakspeare’s 
Library, iv., p. 279. 

{ Football with us may be with them balloon : 

As they at tilt, so we at quintain, run. 
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ofarespectable person, we meet, oddly enough, 
with darri, which are thus explained to us: 
“ Barri sunt genus ludi, Gallicé darres ;” and 
the editor,* in a note, adds: “ Possibly the 
game still called bars or prison-base, well- 
known to schoolboys.” 

Basset.—Sir Samuel Tuke, in the Adven- 
tures of Five Hours, 1671, an adaptation 
from Calderon, speaks of the chairmen as 
engaged a /as pintas, the same game as this, 
where Diego is made to say: 

They are deeply engaged 
A las pintas, and will not leave their game, 
They swear, for all the dons in Seville. 

Battledoor.—This still remains a popular 
amusement. It is usually confined to chil- 
dren, but occasionally, for want of something 
better to do, grown-up folks take to it on 
rainy days in the country. Manningham, 
in his Diary, Feb. 1602-3, notes: “The play 
at shuttlecocke is become soe muche in request 
at Court, that the making shuttlecockes is 
almost growne to a trade in London.” 
Manningham relates an odd anecdote in 
connection about Lady Effingham. 

Blank.—This is no doubt the same as Za 
Blanque of the early French drama and 
poetry, and was a game of hazard, at which 
even the lower orders in both countries were 
fond of playing, and in which serious losses 
were sometimes incurred. In the Juter/ude of 
Youth, printed two or three times{ about 
1550, there is the following highly curious 
enumeration : 

Sir, I can teach you to play at the dice, 
At the queen’s game and at the Irish; 
The treygobet and the hazard also, 
And many other games mo ; 
Also at the cards I can teach you to play, 
At the triump and one-and-thirty, 
Post, pinion, and also aums-ace, 
And at another they call dewce-ace. 
Yet I can tell you more, and ye will con me 
thank, 
Pink, and drink, and also at the blank, 
And many sports mo. 
It is, as will appear, somewhat uncertain 
whether the writer intended to include d/ank 
among the games at cards or not, as he 
catalogues subject to the exigencies of rhyme. 
Blind Man's Buff or Bough.—This is known 
to be an amusement with which the ancients 
* Wright’s Volume of Vocabularies, 1857, p. 132. 
+ Hazlitt’s Dodsley, xv., p. 265. 
t Ibid., ii., p. 34-5. 
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were familiar. It is the Muinda of the 
Greeks ; and it is supposed to have originated 
in the traditional story of Polyphemus. 

Day, in his Humour out of Breath, 1608, 
introduces one of his characters playing at 
the game, which one of them says that he 
learned when he was a student at Padua. 
A lady is told, when she is caught, that she 
must be hoodwinked, or give a kiss to her 
captor as a ransom. 

Wodroephe, in his Spared Hours of a 
Soldier, 1623, says that it is “to winke and 
strike.” Dr. Walker, in his Paremiologia, 
1672, gives the form “ Blindman’s buffet.” 

Blow-point_—Among the old proverbs is 
“To leave boys’ play, and fall to blow-point.” 

Bowls—The Bowling Green at Putney.— 
This has now long disappeared. It was 
attached, in the recollection of many old 
persons now living, to the tavern known as 
the Fox and Hounds, at the top of Putney 
High Street. The green lay at the back, 
and is at present covered with buildings. 
The house itself is said to have been origin- 
ally founded in 1541. 

Camp or Football.—Henry Spelman, in his 
Relation of Virginia, 1609, says: “ They vse 
beside football play, w** women and young 
boyes doe much play at, the men neuer. 
They make ther gooles as ours, only they 
neuer fight nor pull one another doone. The 
men play w" a litell balle lettinge it falle out 
of ther hand, and striketh w™ the tope of his 
foot, and he that can strike the balle farthest, 
winnes that they play for.” This is the 
earliest reference to the game which I re- 
member to have seen. I quote from a modern 
edition of the original MS.—possibly not a 
very accurate text. But the sense is sufficiently 
clear, except that the writer seems to say in 
one place that the men in Virginia did not 
play, only the women and boys, and presently 
he alludes to the way in which his own sex 
did play. 

Day, in the Blind Beggar of Bednal Green, 
1659, makes Tom Strowd say: “I'll play a 
gole at Camp-ball or wrassell a fall of the hip 
or the hin turn with ere a Courtnoll of ye all 
for 20 quarters of Malt, and match me height 
for height.” Strowd’s was probably the rough 
play, like the modern Rugby. 

I shall transcribe hither what I find in a 
quarter where it might scarcely be looked 
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for :* “This rough and, it must be confessed, 
somewhat dangerous sport, originally in all 
probability introduced into this country by 
the Romans, may still on Shrove Tuesday be 
witnessed in certain towns of South Wales. 
The balls consist of bulls’ bladders protected 
by a thick covering of leather, and blown 
tight. Six or eight are made ready for the 
occasion. Every window in the town is shut 
by break of day, at which time all the youths 
of the neighbourhood assemble in the streets. 
The ball is then thrown up in front of the 
town-hall ; and the multitude, dividing into 
two parts, strive with incredible eagerness and 
enthusiasm to kick the football to the other 
extremity of the town. In the struggle several 
kicks and wounds are given, and many fierce 
battles take place. The ball sometimes 
ascends thirty or forty feet above the tops of 
the highest houses, and falls far beyond, or 
goes right over into the gardens, whither it is 
immediately followed by a crowd of young 
men. The sport is kept up all day, the 


hungry combatants recruiting their strength 
from time to time by copious horns of ale 
and an abundant supply of the nice pancakes 
which the women sell in baskets at the corner 
of every street. To view this sport thousands 
of persons assemble from all the country 


round, so that to the secluded population of 
those districts it is in some sort what the 
battle in the Platanistas was to the Spartans, 
or even what the Isthmian and Nemean 
games were to the whole of Greece.” 

Under date of January, 1664-5, Pepys 
notes: “ The street full of footballs, it being 
a great frost.” There is a proverb: “All 
fellows at football,” to which John Ray, F.R.S., 
appends a priggish and absurd note, as the 
saying can mean nothing more than that it 
is a case where every man must take his 
chance. 

I am informed that at Pocklington, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, there is a narrow 
strip of ground, where, after the races, they 
play at football, and it sometimes happens 
that one of the players throws the ball to a 
man attending on horseback, who rides off 
with it, and unless he is overtaken by one 
belonging to the opposite side, carries it into 
his own parish, where he is secure. 

* Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece. 
A. St. John, 1842, i., p. 157. 


By J. 


Cat.—The phrase “not big enough to 
whip a cat in” arose doubtless from this 
diversion, and not in reference to the animal 
so-called, although the contrary might be in- 
ferred perhaps from the well-known anecdote 
of Foote and his new house at Fulham. 

Catch-Fool.—This is named as a game, in 
the same sentence as /Voddy, in Johnson’s 
Academy of Love, 1641. It occurs under 
similar circumstances in A Notable Discovery 
of Cosenage, 1592; but it is there called 
Catch-dolt. 

Conquering. —This is a game in which 
schoolboys fit snail-shells together, point to 
point, and whichever succeeds in breaking 
the other, is said to be the conqueror. One 
shell is occasionally the hero, in this way, of 
a hundred battles, the strength of the shells 
being very unequal. 

Cricket.—It is said, in the World Bewitch’d, 
1699, p. 22, that, on the approach of summer, 
“Quoits, Cricket, Nine-Pins, and Trap-Ball 
will be very much in Fashion, and more 
Tradesmen may be seen Playing in the 
Fields, than working in their shops.” 

Cross and Pile.—In the prefatory matter to 
Pantagruels Prognostication, printed about 
1645, this is called Cross or Pile. It is ap- 
parently the same as Heads and Tails, as 
technically the obverse and reverse of a coin 
were known as the pile and cross respectively. 

Curcuddoch.—This seems to have been a 
form of Hot Cockles. 

Dequoy (or Decoy), Oure le bourse, etc.—In 
A Notable Discovery of Cosenage, 1592, these, 
with Von est possible, Dutch noddy, catch- 
dolt, etc., are quoted as the names of cheating 
games of cards then in vogue. In the margin 
of the tract a note describes them as “the 
names of such games as Conycatchers use.” 

.fast and Loose.—This game, played with 
a skewer and a leathern belt or girdle placed 
in folds edgewise on a table, is also known as 
Pricking at the Belt. A description of it by 
Sir John Hawkins occurs in a note to Daven- 
port’s City Night-Cap in Hazlitt’s edition of 
Dodsley. 

Fox and Geese.—On the 4th March, 1587-8, 
John Wolfe, the printer, entered at Stationers’ 
Hall “the Gynnye game, cheste game, and 
foxe and geese.” 

Hand in and Hand Out.—Hialliwell thus 
describes this amusement: “A company of 
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young people are drawn up in a circle, when 
one of them, pitched upon by lot, walks 
round the band, and, if a boy, hits a girl, or 
if a girl, she strikes a boy whom she chooses, 
on which the party striking and the party 
struck run in pursuit of each other, till the 
latter is caught, whose lot it then becomes to 
perform the same part.” It seems equally 
impossible to determine whether this was 
identical with the Hand-out mentioned by 
Sir John Harington or with the Hand-in- 
Hand-out prohibited by 17 Edw. IV. c. 2. 
If the latter were the case, some licentious 
outgrowth from the original game has to be 
supposed, and it seems more logical to infer 
that the Edward statute had a different 
pastime in view, though Harington’s Hand- 
out may very well have been the one objected 
to by the law, and still more or less pursued. 

Handy-Dandy.—This game is mentioned 
in the dedication to Mr. William Lilly, by 
Democritus Pseudomantis, of Pantagruel’s 
Prognostication, about 1645. But Halliwell 
(Archaic Dictionary, in v.) cites the Momen- 
clator of Adrianus Junius for some descrip- 
tion of handy-dandy different from the 
ordinary game, “the play called handie 
dandie, or the casting or pitching of the 
barre.” Perhaps this was some foreign variety. 

Heads and Points.—A child’s game, played 
with pins. It seems to have been popular 
in Scotland in 1724.* 

Hot Cockles (or Hautes Coquilles).—Aubrey 
says that at funerals in parts of Yorkshire one 
of the pastimes was Hot Cockles, and what 
follows illustrates this observation toa certain 
extent, although Aubrey does not notice the 
connection. “Young wenches,” says he, 
“have a wanton sport, which they call mould- 
ing of Cockle-bread, viz., they gett upon a 
table-board, and then gather up their knees 
and their coates with their hands as high as 
they can, and then they wabble to and fro 
and say these words, viz. : 

My dame is sick and gonne to bed, 
And I’ll go mowld my cockle-bread. 
In Oxfordshire the maids, when they have 
put themselves into the fit posture, say thus : 
My granny is sick, and now is dead, 
And wee’l goe mould some cockle-bread. 


Up wth my heels and down with my head, 
And this is the way to mould cockle-bread. 





* Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland, iii., p. 491. 





I did imagine nothing to have been in this 
but meer wantonness of Youth. [Here he 
misquotes Juvenal, vi., 129.] But I find in 
Burchardus, in his A/ethodus Confitendi, on 
the VII. Comandement, one of ¥ Articles of 
interrogating a young Woman is, if she did 
ever subigere panem clunibus, and then bake 
it, and give it to one that she loved to eate, 
utin majorem modum exardesceret amor? So 
here I find it to be a relique of Naturall 
Magick, an unlawfull Philtrum.” 

The full question put to the women was, 
according to Grimm’s citation of Burchardus, 
“Fecisti quod quedam mulieres facere 
solent, prosternunt se in faciem, et disco— 
opertibus natibus jubent, ut supra nudas 
nates conficiatur panis, et eo decocto tradunt 


maritis suis ad comedendum. Hoc ideo 
faciunt ut plus exardescant in amorem 
illarum.” Aubrey thought that cockle came 


from an A.-N. word for the buttocks; but it 
seems to be, in fact, a corruption of the 
French coguille, which Le Roux (Dictionnaire 
Comigue, 1786, v. Coquille) says, “ Dans le 
sens libre signifie 4 mots couverts la nature 
dune femme,” for which he quotes a passage 
from the History of Francion. Hot Cockles 
is therefore=Hautes Coquilles; and the 
custom is very likely to have been introduced 
hither from France. 

The quotation from Burchardus is im- 
portant, because it demonstrates that the 
practice was not confined to the young, but 
was a general usage among females. The 
late Mr. Coote had heard part of the rhyme 
given above employed in his time by a nurse 
to a baby, as she tossed it in her lap: 


Up with your heels, and down with your head, 
That is the way to make cockle-bread, 


which is a singular instance not only of 
survival, but of distortion. 

Taking this usage of cockle-bread and its 
sundry outgrowths as a whole, it has merely 
to be predicated of it, I think, that we owe 
our knowledge of such practices to the casual 
removal of the veil, and by men working on 
totally different lines, like Aubrey and 
Burchardt, from the darker phases of the 
human character and the hidden impurities 
of life. That libidinous impulses are capable 
of these and similar excesses, no one required 
to be told; but the Apostle of Folk-lore, 
Aubrey, and Burchardt, the publisher of real 
S 2 
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or supposed scenes in the Confessional, have, 
each from his own point of view, disclosed 
here a touch of the less Divine part of their 
own physiology and ours. They have given 
a few paragraphs where they might have given 
volumes. 

After all, I entertain a conviction that, 
with respect to these Hot Cockles and Leap- 
Candle, we are merely on the threshold of 
the inquiry ; there is more than Aubrey says, 
or than appears on the surface, pretty clearly ; 
and the question stands at present much as 
if one had picked up by accident the husk of 
some lost substance. Speaking conjecturally, 
but with certain sidelights to encourage me, 
this seems a case of the insensible degrada- 
tion of rite into custom. 

Hornpipe.—Henry Spelman, in his Relation 
of Virginia, 1609, says, under the head of 
Pastimes, “When they meet at feasts or 
otherwise, they vse sports much like to ours 
heare in England, as ther daunsinge, w™ is like 
our darbysher Hornepipe, a man first and 
then a woman, and so through them all, hang- 
ing all in a round; ther is one w™ stand{s] in 
the midest w™ a pipe and a rattell, w™ w*" when 
he beginns to make a noyse all the rest Gigetts 
about, wriinge ther neckes and scrapinge on 
y° ground.” 

L love my Love with an A, etc.—Pepys, under 
March 4, 1668-9, notes being at Whitehall, 
** And there,” says he, “I did find the Duke of 
York and Duchess, with all the great ladies, 
sitting upon a carpet on the ground, there 
being no chairs, playing at ‘I love my love 
with an A, because of this and that’; and 
some of them, but particularly the Duchess 
herself and my Lady Castlemaine, were very 
witty.” 

Juego de Canas.—Randolph compares it in 
a passage cited above to Prison-base.* 

Francis Yaxley, in a letter from the Court 
to Sir William Cecil, October 12, 1554, says: 
““Uppon Thursday next, there shalbe in 
Smithfield Giuoco di Canne, where the King 
and Quene wolbe.” + 

King by your Leave.—This is mentioned as 
a popular boys’ sport by Humphrey King in 
the third edition of his Halfpennyworth of 
Wit in a Pennyworth of Paper, 1613; but 


* Works by Hazlitt, 1875, p. 623, and see the 
note. 
+ Ellis’s Original Letters, 3rd Series, iii., p. 313. 


what the nature of it was, he does not state. 
The phrase also occurs towards the conclu- 
sion of the play of Mucedorus, 1598, as an 
allusion in the mouth of the clown, but 
without any further explanation of what is 
meant. 

Maw.—See also Dyce’s Middleton, 1840, 
ii, 197, and the authority there cited; and 
Pepys, 1st January, 1667-8. 

More Sacks to the Mili.—This is called 
“an infant play” in Love's Labour's Lost, 
written before 1598, iv. 3. A writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1773, 
brackets it with Hot Cockles, with which it 
assuredly has nothing in common. My 
friend Mr. A. G. Greenhill, of Emmanuel, 
Cambridge, writes to me: “At Christ’s 
Hospital in my time a game was played, 
called Bring the Basket. Sides having been 
chosen, one side went in, and formed a line 
of backs, whereupon the other side had to 
leap, while a formula was repeated. If suc- 
cessful, the second side went in again ; but if 
not, it became their turn to form a line of 
backs. Sometimes, of course, the backs 
broke down, with the other boys on the top, 
all in confusion, on which the cry was raised : 
‘Sacks on the mill.’ The game was dis- 
couraged by the masters, because it was 
necessarily injurious to the boys’ clothes.” 

There used to be a somewhat similar 
diversion, known as Hicocolorum, in which 
the line of backs was formed by the first boy 
planting himself against a fence or wall, the 
second leaning upon his chest, and the third 
placing his head between the second one’s 
legs, and so on, till a line was made, which it 
was the aim of the opposing side to break. 
The formula here was Hicocolorum! Jig, 
IB J 1 

Most in Three Throws.—This amusement 
is cited in the dedication to Lilly of Panta- 
gruel’s Prognostication, about 1645; but we 
are left to conjecture its nature. 

Pigeon - Holes—In The Brothers of the 
Blade, 1641, Corporal Dammee says to 
Serjeant Slice-man: “Thou hadst better 
turne Tapster, or if (being a Gentleman) 
thou scornst to be subject to the imperious 
check and command of every sordid me- 
chanick, I would wish thee to haunt Bowling- 
allyes, and frequent Gaming-houses, where 
you may live all day long upon the rooke on 
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the Bankside, or to play at Nine-pins or 
Pigeon-holes in Lincolnes-Inne fields.” 

Pins and Points.—In the History of Tom 
Thumb, 1630, this form of juvenile speculation 
is coupled with counders and cherry-stones : 

Then, like a lustie gallant he 
Adventured forth to goe 

With other children in the streets, 
His pretty trickes to show. 

Where he for counters, pins and points, 
And cherry-stones did play, 

Till he amongst those gamesters young 
Had lost his stock away. 


Boys, in the time of Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessor, used this medium for their amuse- 
ment. The author of the poem puts into the 
hands of Tom the toys of his own young 
contemporaries. 

Post and Pair—This game is mentioned 
in the following passage from the play of 
Nobody and Somebody (1606) : 


> [phan?]. Now sir, as you haue compast all the 
ice, 
So I for cards. These for the game at maw, 
All saving one, are cut next vnder that, 
Lay me the Ace of Harts, then cut the cards, 
O your fellow must needs haue it in his first tricke. 
Clow. I’le teach you a trick for this yfaith. 
Sicop. These for Premero cut vpon the sides, 
As the other on the ends. 
Clow. Marke the end of all this. 
Stcop. These are for post and paire, these for saunt. 
These for new cut. 
—Sign. G 3 verso. 


Push-Pin.—The equivocal sense in which 
this term was understood seems to be borne 
out by the way in which the game is intro- 
duced into Fuller’s Guomologia, 1732. 

Saunt.—In Lingua, 1607 (Hazlitt’s Dods- 
ley, ix. 387), Anamnestes says: “As for 
Memory, he’s a false-hearted fellow; he 
always deceives them ; they respect not him, 
except it be to play a game at chests, primero, 
saunt, maw, or such like.” 

Shinty.—This is a game played at Christ- 
mas in Scotland with a wooden ball, each of 
the players being provided with a curved 
stick. It appears to be similar to golf. An 
account of it, with an engraving, is given in 
one of the volumes of the Penny Magazine. 
It may be that our colloquialism shindy is 
derived from this game. 

Shove-Groat.—In the Diary of Philip 
Henslowe the manager, edited by Collier, is 
the following curious entry : 


“Lent unto John Pallmer, the 8 of July, 
1599, when he playd a shove groat at the 
cort. Redy mony, v‘, 

Mr. GRIFFIN, at the hachette, 
Mr. DRayTOoN, 
Harry CHETTELLE.” 

_These three names were perhaps added as 
witnesses. 

Silver Games.—In Green’s Tu Quogue, by 
John Cook, 1614, we have a passage in 
which “the silver game” is mentioned as 
something to do with success in a lovesuit.* 
Lysons quotes two entries relating to Brent- 
ford under 1629: “Received of Robert 
Bicklye for the use of our games... . 2/;” 
and, “Of the said Robert Bicklye for @ silver 
bar, which was lost at Elyng . . . 3/6.” 

Span - Counter. — Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
notices a passage in Dr. Forman’s Diary, 
where it is said that Forman used to play at 
this about 1570, with his companion and 
bed-fellow, Henry Gird. 

Spurn-Point.—Randolph mentions this in 
his Conceited Pedlar, 1630. 

Tables or Backgammon.—Latimer, in his 
sixth sermon before Edward VI., 1549, says: 
“He maye go where he wyll for any house 
he shall haue to dwell vpon, or any glebe 
lande to kepe hospitalitie withal, but he must 
take vp a chamber in an Alehouse, and there 
sit and plaie a/ the f¢adles all the day. A 
goodlye curate.” 

Tennis.—In 1620, Middleton published his 
Courtly Masque ; the Device called The World 
tost at Tennis. 

Day, in the Parliament of Bees, 1641, 
character 7, has the following passage : 

a all kingdomes in the world were 

alS, 
And thou stood’st with a Racket ’twixt foure walls, 
Toltosse ad placttum : how wouldst thou play ? 

Acol. Why, as with bals, bandy ’em all away ; 
They gone, play twice as many of the score. 

We hear casually of this pastime as being 
in vogue in France in 1316, in which year 
Louis X., having played at it in the Bois de 
Vincennes, caught a chill, which is supposed 
to have been the cause of his death. Accord- 
ing to a received tradition, on which a ballad 
was founded, the invasion of France by 
Henry V.“of England was provoked by the 
transmission of a load of tennis-balls in lieu 


* Hazlitt’s Dodsley, xi., p. 249. 
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of the tribute demanded. At the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, Charles IX. 
divided his time between playing at tennis 
and firing out of one of the palace windows 
upon the Huguenots. 

This sport, one of the most ancient, per- 
haps, in the world, was known to the Greeks 
under the name of Sphairisis, and to the 
Romans as fila. It was originally, even 
among the modern nations, played with the 
hand, which was protected by a thick glove ; 
hence came the French jeu de paume ; and 
the racket was a comparatively recent im- 
provement. In Howlet’s School of Recreation, 
1684, occurs a copy of verses entitled “The 
Tennis Court.” The game of hand-tennis, or 
fives, was a favourite recreation of Hazlitt 
the essayist and critic; and he has left an 
entertaining paper upon it, and upon the 
great expert of that day, Cavanagh. Lawn- 
tennis has become (1882) a fashionable and 
popular variety, in which a court, chalked 
out on a plot of turf, 78 feet+ 36 feet, with 
inner courts, alleys, and a net, does duty for 
the original one with its four enclosing walls. 


Farrs. 


Cherry Fairs —Owing to a pressure of 
matter I shall for the present content myself 
with referring to Dyce’s Skelton, ii. 85. 

Mitcham Fair—On the 12th of August, 
1871, Mitcham pleasure-fair was proclaimed 
open for three days dy gong and hettle- 
drum. 

Bartholomew Fair.—Pepys, under date of 
August 25, 1663, says: “It seems this Lord 
Mayor (Sir John Robinson) begins again an 
old custome, that upon the three first days of 
Bartholomew Fayre, the first, there is a match 
of wrestling, which was done, and the Lord 
Mayor there and the Aldermen in Moore- 
fields yesterday: second day, shooting; and 
to-morrow hunting. And this officer of 
course is to perform this ceremony of riding 
through the City, I think to proclaim or 
challenge any to shoot. It seems that the 
people of the fayre cry out upon it, as a great 
hindrance to them.” 

Sir John Bramston, in his Autobiography, 
p. 315, under the date of 1688, refers to the 
annual custom by which the Lord Mayor 
proclaimed St. Bartholomew Fair on that 
Saint’s Eve, and riding past Newgate, was 


accustomed to receive from the keeper or 
governor a cup of sack. 

In Current Notes for February, 1851, are 
some memoranda by Theodore Hook, from 
a copy of Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 
in one of which he notes the occupation of 
the site of Bartholomew Fair by Billingsgate 
Market. Charles Lamb, in one of his letters, 
speaks of the Wordsworths being in town, 
and of his having been their guide over the 
Fair, in September, 1802. 

Sturbridge Fair—Mr. Thorold Rogers has 
given an interesting account of this.* There 
is an early allusion to it in Pasguil’s Jests, 
1604. Ina satirical pamphlet, published in 
1700, it is called Stir-Bitch Fair.t In the 
old tale of the A@iler of Abingdon, founded 
on the Reeve’s Zale of Chaucer,we see how the 
miller’s servant had to go overnight in order 
to execute some commission at the fair for 
his mistress ; if this was not Sturbridge Fair, 
it was another in the vicinity. Proceedings 
commenced, perhaps, at an earlier hour in 
those days, and the first comers were the first 
served. 


RENT DINNER, OR SUPPER. 


This is, generally speaking, an allowance 
made to each tenant in proportion to the 
amounts paid by him to his landlord. Three 
shillings is perhaps a minimum. In the 
accounts of the Court of Chancery, as much 
as £150 are sometimes charged for a single 
entertainment, and occasionally the items 
under the head of liquor are very extrava- 
gant. 


* Account of Agriculture and Prices in England, 
1866, i., pp. 140-1. 
‘ ; Hazlitt’s Bibliographical Notes, 2nd Series, i., p. 
78. 
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Che Rebellion of the Earl of 
€sser. 


——<—__—_ 
tai N the fly-leaf of a tract in the British 


Museum, entitled A Declaration 
of the Practises and Treasons 
Attempted and Committed by 
Robert, late Earl of Essex, and his Complices 
(London, 1601), is written the following con- 
temporary account of the rebellion of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex. There are some 
curious details in this narrative, which makes 
it worth while transcribing for these pages as 
a supplement to the narrative already given 
(ante, vol. xi.) [ 

“A rare accident which happened in London 
upon Sunday being y* 8" of February 1600. 
The Earle of Essex being y® night before 
sent for to mylord Treas. to speake there 
with y°® counsell denyed to come to them. 
Upon Sunday morning about ten of y* clocke 
there came to Essex house to speake with 
him my lord keep’ y* Earle of Worcester, 
y° chiefe justice Popham and Sir William 
Knowles to examine him to whom he refused 
to answer and lightly esteemed them, and 
having all y° morning before bin sending for 
all his friends they came in multitudes and 
he imprisoned in his own house the lords. 
Leaving y° charge of his house and custody of 
them cherfully to Sir Gotly Merrick and with 
y° Earles of Southampton, Rutland and Bed- 
ford y® Lords Sands, Mounteagle and Crom- 
well, Sir Christopher Blount, Sir Charles 
Danvers, 2 of Northumberland and 2 of 
Rutlands brothers with Catesby and Littleton 
accompanied with other knts and gentlemen 
captaines and swaggering companions about 
300 they issued out of Essex house without 
cloakes or armour only with their rapiours 
and daggers not drawen but their points 
upwards and some with pistolls and petronells 
and So about xi of y® clocke, before y* ser- 
mons in eny churches were ended, came 
downe Fleet Streete my Lord Mayor having 
about an houre before notice to guard y* city 
rose from y® sermon at Paules and caused y*® 
gates to be shut ; but when my Lord of Essex 
came to Ludgate that was opened him and 
[t] hen they were 400 strong and drew their 





swords alledging y' my Lord Cobham and 
Sir Walter Rawleigh would have murdered 
him on y* [water] y® night before and y‘ he 
came to y* city forayde, y° good of her ma‘, 
and maintenance of religion, and so came 
triumphingly downe Cheapeside wi™ great 
plaudites (y* boyes of y® city giving shouts of 
joy) and he went towards Sheriff Smith’s 
house neare y* Exchange, but before he came 
thither my Lord Burleigh followed him with 
heralds and proclaymed him in Cheapeside a 
traitor and also all his followers y* did not 
p’sently depart his company, and pursuing 
him neare with y* Lord Mayor assisting, whom 
Essex with his forces desparately assaulted 
and caused them to retire killing y* Lord 
Burleigh’s horse with a shot, so coming to 
Sheriffe Smith’s still expecting y° city should 
rise with him and he tould y® Sheriffe y* he 
was cometo him for ayde to defend y* Queene, 
religion and his life with y°state of y* city. The 
Sheriffe went himselfe to y* Lord Mayor left 
Essex with y* rest in his house when they had 
somevictuallsand[  ]somehalberdsandnot 
likeing his answer he came forth and walked 
] Cheapeside again, stayd a good 
space at Pauls gate in y* ende of Cheape 
then went into Pauls churchyard and there 
stayed halfe an houre. This whiley® [friends of 
y*] queene raising arms, y*® gates made strong, 
y° streets chayned, there was [ ] violence 
offered any of them save y* taking of some of 
y°straglers[ |committingthem. Many fell 
from him upon his proclamation [ 
notwithstanding y° Mayor and all were up in 
arms y‘ walked to and fro till three of y® 
clocke in y* afternoone and seeing no good 
[success] to his [ ] enterprise was desirous 
to goe homeward to Essex house againe, but 
assaying [to] returne through Ludgate againe, 
(being not then one hundred strong) he [was] 
repulsed, one Tracy his page slaine Sir Xtafor 
Blunt wounded (who was y® most resolute 
man) Essex himselfe shot through y* hat and 
some more hurt : then being all [at#their wits 
endtheycame to Watling Streete and up Friday 
Streete into Cheapeside where y* Lord Mayor 
went to have encountered with him, but before 
they could [ ] Essex turned into Bow- 
churchyard and so through Bow Lane went 
to y® water[side] where as many as could 
tooke boats and y® rest were taken. Those y* 
tooke boat landed at Essex house thinking 
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(as.it anit to have onl y° Lords wll [Sir 
William] Knowles then as Essex left them 
and by them to have ransomed himselfe. Sir 
Ferdinando Gorge one of his followers came 
halfe an houre before with a [ ] mes- 
sage (thereby to save himself) to Sir Gelly 
Merrycke y' he might deliver y® lords [ ] 
got for y® Earles to her ma“* upon a message, 
whereby they were gone before [Essex] came 
home, else had they not bin so well dis- 
charged. There he thought to end [ 

life and with him Southampton, Rutland, 
Mounteagle and Sands of y® nobility [ ] 
a good sort Playing with muskets from on y* 
gates into y® streets: y® house was then beset 
both by land and water all y*® gallants and 
martiall men of y® [ ] with y® guard 
came downe y* Strand in armes and Played 
with shot upon [ ] windows and y* gates. 
This while my Lord Admirall General [ ] 
service with Sir Robert Sidney wonne y* 
garden and banquetting house [ ]: it was 
night and y* court (Whitehall) was guarded 
with 2000 London souldiers, about 2 of y*® 
clocke at night 2 great peeces of ordinance 
came from y* Tower and were placed agt 
Essex gates being before broken downe Cap- 
tain Owen Salisbury was before slaine with a 
shot in Essex house. These peeces being 
placed Essex desired to parle with my Lord 
Admirall then in y* garden and he upon y* 
leads at which parle y* admirall willed that y° 
ladies might be sent forth not willing to doe 
them any hurt but presently they all yielded 
and y® three Earles were committed to y* 
Tower and each had one of the Queene’s 
men to attend them. Mr. Richard Warburton 
attended Essex. Y° rest of his followers were 
comitted to other prisons. The Londoners 
showed themselves either too favourable 
or too timerous. Her majesty whom God 
long preserve and y* state is now quiet though 
lately disturbed—Ffinis February 9° 1600.” 


[The spaces left blank between square 
brackets represent words which, having been 
written at the edge of the book, are obliterated 
through the cutting of the pages for bind- 
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Mrodeals and Maths. 


By Doucias M. Forp. 


at IONE but lawyers can be expected to 
e ) | master the intricacies of the laws 


wi) of evidence, but there is no reason 
why people should not be better 
informed than they are concerning the lead- 
ing conditions under which they are liable to 
be called as witnesses in courts of law. The 
process of legal evolution by which the pre- 
sent conditions have been arrived at is ex- 
tremely curious and interesting. Starting 
with the familiar “oath” of the present day, 
one may move back, link by link, to the 
superstitious ordeal of the dark ages, taking 
as it did the various forms of red-hot 
iron, cold water, judicial pottage, hallowed 
cheese or dice placed on sacred relics. The 
lady who goes into the witness-box of the 
Divorce Court to “deny on oath” the con- 
duct imputed to her, is merely doing in one 
way what Queen Emma, mother of Edward 
the Confessor, did in another, when she sub- 
mitted herself to the ordeal of the nine red-hot 
ploughshares at Winchester. For what is the 
oath but a religious asseveration by one who 
invokes the Supreme Being, renounces all 
claim to His mercy, and calls for the Divine 
vengeance in punishment of falsehood? It is 
the means of bringing controversy to an 
issue, with one and the same principle under- 
lying the various forms and ceremonies which 
have been arbitrarily fixed in different ages 
and in different lands. The ordeal (ovdalium) 
was a form of trial which was practised in 
England down to the reign of Henry III, 
who abolished it by declaration; whilst on 
the Continent it seems to have been aban- 
doned after its condemnation by Pope 
Stephen II. 

Nowadays, there is no such thing as swearing 
by deputy ; but in the olden time monarchs, 
priests, and others belonging to the privileged 
classes, might select their champ:ons, and 
even abstract questions were sometimes de- 
cided in this fashion. Thus, the monk 
Sigebert relates, that a difficult point of law 
being brought before the Emperor Otho L., 
the monarch remitted it to the ordeal or 
judgment of arms. Two stout fellows were 
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set on to maintain the fro and con respec- 
tively; and a law was actually made in 
accordance with the result. In the same 
way arose the duel as a mode of settling 
personal quarrels; the theory being that. the 
wicked never prospered, and that if a man 
“went to the wall” it was not only because 
he was weak, but because he was wrong. In 
such cases matters were pushed to their 
logical conclusion. The vanquished com- 
batant, whether accuser or accused, was 
ignominiously dragged out of the camp, and 
either gibbeted or burnt, according to the 
circumstances of each particular case. Occa- 
sionally he was let off with mutilation. 

The last trial by duel in England appears 
to have taken place in the sixth year of 
Charles I., when Donald, Lord Rey, was the 
appellant, and David Ramsay, Esquire, the 
defendant. They fought in the Painted 
Chamber, at Westminster. But of course 
when trial by battle or duel was abolished as 
part of the judicial machinery of the country, 
men kept it up as a mode of remedying their 
private wrongs; and it may be mentioned, 
parenthetically, that the last of such duels 
fought by Englishmen on English soil was 
in 1845, when Lieutenant Hankey shot Cap- 
tain Seton at Browndown, near Gosport. 

In feudal times trials by single combat 
were nowhere more common than on the 
borders of England and Scotland. The 
practice was to draw up and execute a formal 
indenture setting forth in a schedule and 
with much precision the causes of quarrel. 
The following is a specimen : 

It is agreed between Thomas Musgrave and Lance- 
lot Carleton for the true trial of such controversies as 
are betwixt them, to have it openly tried, by way of 
combat, before God and the faceof the world, to try it in 
Canonby-holme, before England and Scotland, upon 
Thursday in Easter-week, between the eight day of 
April next ensuing, A.D. 1602, betwixt nine of the 
clock and one of the same day, to fight on foot, to be 
armed with jack, steel cap, plaite sleeves, plaite 
breeches, plaite sockes, two baskerd swords, the 
blades to be one yard and a half a quarter of length, 
two Scotch daggers or dirks at their girdles, and 
either of them to provide armour and weapons for 
themselves according to this indenture. 

Then follow provisions for ascertaining 
that the combatants are equally matched, 
and other incidental conditions. 

In this connection one’s thoughts at once 
recur to the Lay of the Last Minstrel: 








The pursuivant-at-arms again 

Before the Castle took his stand ; 

His trumpet called with parleying strain, 

The leaders of the Scottish band ; 

And he defied, in Musgrave’s name, 
Stout Deloraine to single fight. 

Yet more memorable than the combat in 
which Cranstoun of Teviotside personated 
fierce Deloraine, was the trial described in 
Ivanhoe, when the life or death of Rebecca 
depended on the result : 

** This is, indeed, the judgment of God,” said the 
Guana Master, looking upwards—‘ Fiat voluntas 
tua !” 

Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, he 
(Sir Brian) had died a victim to the violence 
of his own contending passions. 

Even yet the world has not seen the last of 
trial by ordeal. It is still resorted to by the 
natives of the Garo Hills, Assam. The 
water-boiling ordeal is, in that region, a popu- 
lar mode of settling disputed claims. An 
earthen pot, filled with water, is placed on a 
tripod over some sticks, which are lighted. 
The defendant calls upon his gods to be 
present and do justice. If the water does 
not boil within a certain time, the defendant 
is victorious and entitled to receive compen- 
sation as for a false accusation. In more 
serious cases the accused is tied to a tree, in 
a dense jungle, and left for several days and 
nights on the chance of a tiger coming that 
way. If he escapes alive he is adjudged to 
be innocent. 

It is to be observed that the words “So 
help me God” are no part of the oath itself, 
but merely indicate the usual form of ad- 
ministering it. It must be taken corporally, 
that is to say, by the witness laying his hand 
upon some part of the Scriptures, or, which 
is sufficient, upon the Common Prayer Book 
containing the Epistles and Gospels. The 
words were undoubtedly adopted in very 
ancient times—the word “oath” itself ap- 
pears to be derived from the Saxon 4¢h or 
eoth—and were always used in the form of 
“trial by battel” in this kingdom. The 
custom was for the appellee to lay his right 
hand on the book, and with his left grasp the 
right hand of the appellant, swearing as 
follows : 

“ Hear this, thou that callest thyself John 
by the name of baptism, whom I hold by the 
hand, that falsely upon me thou hast lied, 
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and for this thou liest, that I, who call 
myself Harold by the name of baptism, did 
not feloniously murder thy father, William by 
name—So help me God.” 

The appellant then kissed the book, and 
added: “ And this will I defend against thee 
by my body, as this Court shall award.” The 
appellant was then sworn in like manner, and 
the mode of battle having been decided on, 
the combatants fell to. 

In some cases the words “So help me 
God” were followed by “at His dome,” 
meaning doom or judgment. The Homagers’ 
oath in the Black Book of Hereford runs 
thus: “So help me God, at his Holy dome, 
and by my trowthe.” 

It became a well-established part of our 
criminal procedure to ask the accused person 
how he would be tried, meaning by battle, or 
ordeal, or jury. And this practice was con- 
tinued long after the first two modes had 
been abolished. The prisoner was supposed 
to elect to be tried by jury, or Jer patriam, 
when, in reality, it was Hobson’s choice. 
When Colonel Despard was tried for high 
treason in 1803, the Clerk of the Court put 
the usual question: “How will you be 
tried?” The Colonel replied that he sup- 
posed that had already been decided upon. 
The question was put again, when, prompted 


by the gaoler, the prisoner replied, according 


to usage, “By God and my country ;” 
adding, that he had intended no disrespect 
by the first answer, but that, being un- 
accustomed to courts of justice, and knowing 
that all the arrangements of the prosecution 
were complete, he had been surprised at 
being asked how he would be tried. 

Sixty years ago the broad rule was that 
every witness must be sworn in the common 
form ; and if, from want of religious belief, or 
from scruples of conscience, a person was 
precluded taking the oath, his evidence was 
not available at all. But commencing at the 
period just mentioned, there has been a slow 
and gradual development of exceptions to the 
general law, leading up to the present, which 
is by no means the final stage of evolution. 
Quakers and Moravians first obtained the 
privilege of making a solemn affirmation in 
lieu of taking the oath. This departure from 
the general rule seems to have been con- 
ceded rather grudgingly, and the statute 


which conferred the relief preserves the word 
“* Quaker,” which was originally bestowed in 
derision, as, for instance, by Butler in Hudi- 
bras : 

Quakers (that like lanterns bear 

Their lights within them) will not swear. 

Members of the sect never adopted the 
name, but, as is well known, describe their 
body as the Society of Friends. By another 
Act of Parliament passed in the same year— 
1833—the Separatists obtained a correspond- 
ing privilege. The theory of these exceptions 
being that Dissenters belonging to such sects 
were “exposed to great losses in their trades 
and concerns,” besides being subject to fines 
and imprisonment for contempt of court, the 
community at large being deprived of the 
benefit of their testimony. These enact- 
ments are still in full force, though, nowa- 
days, it would be somewhat difficult to say 
who might claim to be a Separatist. Accord- 
ing to the statutory form the witness “sincerely 
and truly affirms” that he is a member of the 
“‘ religious sect called Separatists.” The name 
was first given to a collection of sects, rather 
than to any particular body ; though, in early 
times, there was such an agreement amongst 
them (as dissenting from the Established 
Church) that the name served well enough 
for all. But at various subsequent periods 
they were subdivided into Presbyterians, Ana- 
baptists, Independents, etc. ; and at one time 
there was an offshoot which assumed the 
name of Semi-Separatists. 

In Civil Courts the witness does not him- 
self utter the appeal to the Deity, but the 
officer of the Court having concluded the form 
with the words, “So help you God,” the 
witness accepts and seals the oath by kissing 
the Testament. In Courts-martial witnesses 
are required to use the words, “So help me 
God;” and, from force of habit, military and 
naval men frequently adopt the same course 
when called to give evidence before other 
tribunals. There is no hard and fast line in 
this matter. By the Act 1 and 2 Victoria, 
cap. 105, it was provided that a person shall 
be bound by the oath administered, provided 
the same shall have been administered in 
such form, and with such ceremonies, as the 
witness himself may declare to be binding ; 
and, of course, the punishment for perjury 
is reserved against all witnesses who are 
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admitted to give evidence whether upon oath 
or affirmation. 

Many curious cases are recorded in regard 
to witnesses sworn according to the formali- 
ties* declared by them to be binding upon 
their consciences. One man, who declined 
to be sworn in the usual way, placed his 
hands to his buttons and declared that he 
was then under oath, and this was held to 
satisfy the law. A Scotchman has been 
sworn in the following terms in an English 
Court: “ You swear according to the custom 
of your country, and of the religion you 
profess, that the evidence,” etc., etc., at the 
same time holding up his right hand, but 
without kissing or touching the book. This 
custom was quoted by Mr. Bradlaugh in the 
recent proceedings to enforce a penalty by 
reason of his having sat and voted in the 
House of Commons, without having taken 
the oath required by law. The Lord Chief 
Justice would not allow that such was the 
custom of Scotch witnesses ; but on the other 
hand, the Solicitor-General mentioned that 
at Liverpool Court on occasions he had seen 
Scotchmen sworn in the manner above 
described, and that the Cameronians would 
be sworn in no other way. It may be 
mentioned that such was the form adopted 
by Lord George Gordon before he turned 
Jew. 

The old form of a Scotch Covenantor’s 
oath is especially solemn: “I, A. B., do 
swear by God Himself, as I shall answer to 
Him at the Great Day of Judgment, that the 
evidence I shall give to the Court shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth—So help me God.” 

By way of contrast may be mentioned the 
oath of a Chinaman, who on entering the 
witness-box, kneels down and breaks a 
china saucer against the box. The oath is 
then interpreted to him as follows: “You 
shall tell the truth, and the whole truth; the 
saucer is cracked, and if you do not tell the 
truth, your soul will be cracked like the 
saucer.” 

The Mahomedan’s oath—sworn on the 
Koran—is more impressive. The witness 
first places his right hand flat upon the book, 
and his left hand to his forehead; he then 
lowers his head until it touches the book, 
and declares himself bound to speak the 





truth. This, at least, was the formality 
adopted in a “leading case.” An instance of 
eccentricity in the way of “swearing” is 
recorded in Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors. The story was attributed to 
Lord Erskine. When he was counsel in an 
important cause, a witness was called, who, 
without describing himself as of any particular 
sect, stated that he objected to take the oath 
in the usual form, but said he would hold up 
his hand and swear, but without kissing the 
book. On being questioned as to his reason, 
he stated that it was because it was written in 
the Book of Revelation, “That the angel, 
standing on the sea, held up his hand.” 
Againstthe sufficiency ofthis objection Erskine 
urged that in the first place the witness was 
not an angel; and secondly, it could not be 
known how the angel would have sworn if he 
had stood on dry ground as the witness did. 
The presiding Judge (Lord Kenyon) sent 
into the Common Pleas to consult Lord 
Chief Justice Eyre, who thought the witness 
was entitled to be sworn in the manner he 
desired, and that was permitted accord- 
ingly. 

Under the existing law, persons who are 
unwilling, regardless of sect, from alleged 
conscientious motives, to be sworn, may make 
a solemn affirmation, provided the Court is 
satisfied as to the sincerity of the witness’s 
objection. The first step towards amending 
the law in this direction was not taken until 
1854, when the relief was bestowed in civil 
cases only. Subsequently the Legislature 
advanced timidly and haltingly to the opinion 
that the provision might be extended to 
proceedings in the Probate and Divorce 
Court, and finally the like enactment was 
passed as regards witnesses on criminal 
trials. But this final step was not taken 
until 1861, so that for seven years existed the 
glaring anomaly, that in any trumpery civil 
cause a man who conscientiously objected to 
the oath might be allowed to affirm, whilst 
in the matter of life and death it was not 
permitted. 

As indicating the multiplicity of oaths in 
vogue in olden times, it may be mentioned 
that the writer has in his possession a small 
volume which contains some two hundred 
and eighty different forms. This volume was 
printed in 1689, and is entitled “The Book 
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of Oaths and the several forms thereof, both 
ancient and modern, faithfully collected out 
of sundry authentick books of records not 
heretofore extant. Very useful for all persons 
whatsoever, especially those that undertake 
any office of magestracy or publique im- 
ployment.” 

It contains the ancient oath taken by the 
Kings of England at their coronation, also 
“the new oath,” against which is a marginal 
note in the following words: “ King H. 8 
corrected the old oath with his own hand to 
the effect of this: the original is in the hands 
of Sir Robt. Cotton, Kt., Bar., 1625.” Ac- 
cording to this volume, Knights of the Round 
Table, in the time of King Arthur, were 
sworn as follows : 


Not to put off your armour from your body, but for 
requisite rest in the night. 

To search for marvellous adventures, whereby to 
win renown. 

To defend the poor and simple people in their right. 

Not to refuse aid to them that ask it in any just 
quarrel. 

Not to hurt, offend, or play any lewd part the one 
with the other. 

To fight for the protection, defence, and welfare of 
his friends. 

Not to purchase any goods or particular profit, but 
honour and the title of honesty. 

Not to break faith, promised or sworn, for any cause 
or reason whatsoever. 

To put forth and spend his life for the honour of 
God and his country, and to choose rather to die 
honestly than to live shamefully. 


The oath administered to those who re- 
nounced Lollardism ran thus : 

I, William Daynet, before you worshipful Fader, 
Lord Archbishop of York, and your clergy, with my 
free will, and full-advised, swear to God, and all His 
saints, upon the holy gospel, that from this day forth- 
ward, I shall worship images with praying and offer- 
ing unto them, in the worship of saints, that they be 
made offer ; and also I shall never despise pilgrimage, 
ne states of holy church in no degree, and also I shall 
be buxim to the laws of holy church and to yhom as 
my Archbishop, and to any other ordinaries and 
curates,” and so on. 


The foregoing form appears to have been 
used in the time of Richard II. 

There was a very lengthy oath for “the 
Lord President of the Council in the Marches 
of Wales,” which, however, was not nearly so 
voluminous as “the solemn league and cove- 
nant,” or even as the oath administered by 
the Bishop, or his Chancellor, to a midwife. 
Item five of the last-named oath runs: 


That you shall not in anywise use or exercise any 
manner of witchcraft, charm or sorcery, invocation or 
other prayer than may stand with God’s laws or the 
King’s. 

In the conspiracy of 1605, the Jesuit 
Garnet swore Catesby and the other con- 
spirators : 

By the blessed Trinity and by the sacrament you 
now purpose to receive, never to disclose, directly or 
indirectly by word or circumstance, the matter that 
shall be proposed to you to keep secret, nor desist 
from execution thereof, until the rest shall give you 
leave. 

“The oath which the new King of Colonia 
made to the Turk in anno 1573” is certainly 
unique : 

I promise and swear by the mighty God merciful, 
and being the maker of heaven and earth and of all 
things that are therein, by the holy evangelists, by 
holy baptism, and by Christian faith. That all those 
that I know shall be manifested to high and mighty 
Solomon, Emperour of the Turks, whose empire God 
certifie, I will be friend to his friends, and enemy to 
his enemies. I will be a redeemer of his captives out 
of the hands of his enemies ; there shall be no fraud 
or deceit on my part. If I shall neglect thus to do, I 
will be an apostata, a forsaker of the holy command- 
ments, of the gospel of the Christians ; I will say that 
the gospel is false and untrue ; I will cross both altar 
and priest: I will slay swine upon the fount, I will 
deny the Holy Trinity, and will [not] worship them ; 
I will commit whoredom upon the altar; and will 
receive the curse of the saints, even as God shall 
behold me from heaven. 

Amongst miscellaneous forms may be 
mentioned “the oath which the Honourable 
George, Lord Nevel, Baron of Abergaveny, 
used to swear his servants by, at their first 
coming into his household,” the “oath of a 
merchant adventurer,” “ the new oath of the 
writer of the Peel,” “the oath of the Gover- 
nor of Berwick.” There are, besides, many 
quaint oaths which were to be taken by 
officers of the City of London, such as the 
“scavengers oath,” “the oath of Franck 
pledge,” “the Trowator’s oath,” “the oath 
of the Bayliffe of the Sewers,” and “the oath 
of every Freeman.” 

“The oath of Henry the Third, French 
King, observing the Statutes of the Order of 
the Garter,” is short enough to be quoted, 
and quaint enough to interest : 

We, Henry, by the grace of God King of France 
and Pologne, do swear, vow, and protest solemnly 
upon our honour and the word of a King, that we 
shall observe, keep, and maintain the statutes and 


orders of the right noble order of St. George, called 
the Garter, so far forth as they shall not be found 
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contrary to our religion Catholique, greatness and 
Majesty Royal, with the statutes and ordinances of 
our two orders of the blessed Holy Ghost, and of St. 
Michael. In witness whereof we have signed this 
present with our own hand, and caused the same to 
be sealed with our Privy Seal at Paris, the last day of 
February, 1585. 

The general conclusion of these oaths is 
in the words, “So help you God and His 
saints ”—sometimes “ a// His saints,” some- 
times with the addition, “and by the con- 
tents of this Book.” A beadle of the wards 
in London swore “by God, and Holidom, 
and by this Book.” The oath administered 
to the King’s Council in the reign of Henry 
VI. ended with the words: “So help you 
God and all saints, and by his holy Evange- 
lists, by you bodily touched.” 

It need scarcely be said that the forms 
provided for use in legal proceedings were 
many and various. Amongst the number is 
an oath which is occasionally made use of 
in modern times, viz., the oath of a jury of 
women returned to try whether a- convicted 
woman is quick with child. This, of course, 
applies only to capital offences. Doubtless, 
when next the jury laws are amended, this 
ancient procedure will be expressly abolished. 
As regards Ireland the ‘2w was altered in 
1876, and it was provided that one or more 
medical practitioners should be sworn to 
perform the functions which formerly devolved 
upon the jury de ventre inspiciendo. 

In the latter part of William IV.’s reign 
was passed an Act of Parliament with a 
very long title, which had for its object the 
abolition of sundry oaths and affirmations 
then made in various departments of the 
State, and substituting a uniform declaration. 
By this statute the ancient forms of voluntary 
and extra-judicial oaths were superseded. 

Since the passing of the Statute of 1855 
there have been several enactments dealing 
with unnecessary and promissory oaths ; 
many venerable forms have been abolished 
and numerous interesting statutes repealed. 
Nowadays, there are not wanting those who 
advocate the total abolition of the oath even 
in judicial proceedings, and it may be that 
we are within measurable distance of a “ re- 
form” which will substitute a simple declara- 
tion for the long-descended form of direct 
appeal to the Supreme Being. 


Che house of Lords: 


VI. Some Notrewortuy INCIDENTS IN ITS 
HIsTory. 


By Miss TOULMIN SMITH. 


sey WO great crises in the story of the 
ee, English people—both periods when 
the actions of a tyrannic king, rebel- 
lious against the laws of his country, 
had brought the nation to a desperate pass— 
illustrate the position of the House of Lords. 
The one, when worn out by capricious de- 
mands, illegal exactions, and arbitrary mis- 
government, the people forced King John to 
respect their rights by signing the Magna 
Carta, the great Reform Act of 1215. The 
other, four hundred years later, when a king 
more cultivated and religious than John, but 
as despotic and more stubborn, paid with his 
life the penalty of a lesson still unlearned ; 
when the power of the people was in the 
hands of a different class of representatives, 
a small faction of which threw off all bond 
and restraint of tradition and law; and the 
House of Lords, at its lowest ebb, was 
abolished and done away within 1649. Both 
these great occasions are instructive and full 
of light for the part played by the two upper 
estates, spiritual and temporal, of our realm, 
and it may be useful to study those memor 
able events once more. 

The old notion that Parliaments began in 
49 Henry III. (a.p. 1265) is well-nigh ex- 
ploded; the true maxim that institutions 
develop out of principle and circumstances, 
that constitutions grow and are not made, 
being now acknowledged by the best his- 
torians. The writers of some of the foregoing 
papers are signal witnesses to this fact. “ The 
fundamental rule of the English Consti- 
tution, that all law must spring from the 
people, and be administered by the people,”* 
receives important tribute from Mr. Gomme 
on the one hand, who views this particular 
part of the Constitution from the broad basis 
of the ancient people in their communes and 
their assemblies, and, looking forward, dis- 
cerns how this immense but scattered voice 
became partly crystallized into a closer 


* Toulmin Smith, 7%e English Constitution, what 
zs Jt? Political Tract Series. Birmingham. 1850. 
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workable power. On the other hand, Mr. 
Gairdner, starting from the apex of the State, 
the sovereign, the expression of the nation’s 
unity, shows us something of the method of 
this crystallization, which bears no _ less 
tribute to that fundamental rule, although we 
now have to look backwards for it. The 
truly representative character of the House 
of Lords in the early centuries of our history, 
even if irregular according to modern ideas, 
is necessarily implied in the sketch given of 
its functions down to Tudor times. 

Speaking of the practical forms of self- 
government, my father pointed out long ago 
wherein the representative element of the 
Lords’ House lay: men “as homagers went 
up together, according to their occupancy, to 
the Feet of him to whom they stood in the 
voluntary and mutual relation of homage, 
and who himself went up as their authorized 
representative, and as responsible for them, 
to the Shire-mote and to the Great Council 
of the realm ;’* going on to show that this 
did not exonerate the men from their own 
duties and responsibilities among each other. 
It was the carrying out of the feudal idea 
that each holder must stand for his fief, and 
answer for his men upon it, in their relations 
to keeping the peace, to serving in war, to 
justice, to taxation. “Magna Carta itself 
gives us two separate illustrations of the 
representative system. There is the Common 
Council of the whole realm, without whose 
consent no tax beyond the accustomed ones 
is to be levied ; even the Barons went to this 
Council in a representative character.” And 
again, applying the past to the present, “ it 
must not be forgotten that the Lords do not 
sit as individual menonly. They sitas much 
as the Commons do, in .a_ representative 
capacity ; though it is in their case a here- 
ditary, instead of an elective, represen- 
tation.” { 

The story of Magna Carta is an old one, 
and yet in these days it is not often re- 
peated—in practical life it is rather consigned 
to oblivion as antiquated and now useless. 
But, said Sir Edward Coke, ‘ Magna Carta 
is such a fellow that he will have no sovran ;” 


* Local Self-government and Centralization, 1851, 
p- 224. 

+ Parliamentary Remembrance7’, 1860, p. 46. 

t Lbid., 1862, p. 96. 


and the force on the side of the people’s 
liberties, which had lived up to his day, 
ought to be at least intelligently venerated in 
this. Who were those who at this early 
period of our constitutional history stood up, 
with clear vision and firm will, for the free 
rights of themselves and their “men”? The 
representative men of the nation, the imme- 
diate forerunners of the House of Lords, 
though not already known by that name. 
John, coming to the crown in 1199, pro- 
mised the people that their grievances should 
be redressed and rights preserved. Active, 
fertile in resource, unscrupulous how he 
gained his ends, and caring little for either 
law or religion, he lost Normandy after the 
death of his mother Eleanor in 1204, and 
embroiled himself with the Church, when he 
lost his wise adviser, Hubert, in 1205. The 
Government of the previous reign had laid a 
heavy hand on the people’s wealth; John, 
instead of lightening his, seized on the riches of 
bishops and clergy, and, against his coronation 
oath, levied heavy taxation on the Barons, 
Knights, and the whole country. No redress 
could individual resistance obtain for these 
exactions, but punishment instead. Three 
times he deceived and taxed the forces as- 
sembled in order to cross with him to aid 
in the French wars; at length, in 1213, the 
Barons found that the terms of their tenures 
did not compel them to serve abroad, and 
they refused to go at all. It is unnecessary 
to go into all the detail of John’s tyranny 
and misdeeds ; the number of charters ob- 
tained by the towns during this reign shows 
the sense of insecurity among the people and 
the determination to assert local rights; in 
the affairs of the kingdom the Lords and the 
counties would act for them. Legal measures 
were carefully followed; the Archbishop 
Langton and the Justiciar Fitz Peter, the 
highest ministers, tried all means of obtaining 
justice and of keeping the peace through 
judicial inquiry and settlement. The King 
made partial, but now ineffectual, reparation 
to the Church at home, and unpatriotic sub- 
mission abroad; the assembly of bishops, 
magnates regni, and other representatives 
gathered at St. Alban’s on 4th August, 1213 
(summoned by the King the day after the 
excommunication was taken off), was not, 
however, blinded ; and, discussing the King’s 
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recent promises of good government, the old 
laws of Henry I. were firmly appealed to. 

The Archbishop laid the laws of Henry I. 
before another council at St. Paul’s, held on 
25th August. A third council on the com- 
mon affairs of the kingdom was summoned 
in November, of which no other record is 
left than the writ of summons. But it shows 
that even the King was compelled to resort to 
regular constitutional forms, under the action 
of which his people would be satisfied to 
abide. At these three councils the idea of 
Magna Carta took shape; whether others 
were held of which record is lost we do not 
know, but during the most of the following 
year, 1214, John was absent in Normandy. 
During this time strength was added to the 
resolve of the people’s leaders, a settlement 
on the basis of law should be carried by 
military force if it were not attained by legal 
means only. They tried again, meeting John 
on the 6th January, 1215, asking him to con- 
firm the ancient laws and liberties of the 
kingdom and the Church; in vain—he put 
them off till Easter, meanwhile appealing to 
the Pope, and craftily endeavouring to sow 
division in the kingdom. The Lords paid 
no heed, but assembled their men ; yet even 
still, though alarmed, he continued stubborn ; 
and it was not till many of them, as a last 
resort, had renounced their allegiance (5th 
May), and that the Londoners (24th May) 
and principal members of the Court had 
openly joined them, that John gave way. 
Still, however, he had several friends, among 
them William Marshall, who acted as go-be- 
tween ; and it cannot be but that this great 
man threw his weight and used his power with 
John on the side of law and right. For cer- 
tainty and legal settlement between ruler and 
ruled, on the ancient lines with new develop- 
ment, was the one thing desired. Fearing 
the King’s treachery, the Lords were careful to 
have letters of safe-conduct* for the meeting at 
Runnymede, which was first fixed for the 9th, 
but delayed till15th June. No writof summons 
to this great Council has been found or was 
probably ever issued. The Lords came here 

* The necessity for these letters, renewed a second 
time, and the mischievous after-effects of the crusading 
vow administered by John in the early part of the year, 
throw out the courageous conduct of the national 
Lords, by indicating the nature of some of the obstacles 
to be overcome. 


to answer for the people’s voice, to compel 
such a written and sealed record of their 
rights and laws, with a guarantee for the due 
execution of it, as should be a lasting appeal 
against the shifty ruler they had to deal with, 
and against his like in future. Four days 
of discussion over the Articles and the Charter 
(the charter itself is dated 15th June; peace 
was concluded on the 19th) show how strong 
was the law-abiding element, and how 
earnest the desire not to push matters to 
further extremities. The advisers of the 
Crown and the actors for the people here 
met in a common attitude of firm dignity, 
which then resulted in peace and left the 
enduring key-stone of English history to their 
descendants. 

The character of the Lords’ action through- 
out, and the effect of the Charter, are at once 
thus indicated by Bishop Stubbs, who sug- 
gests that it was the bishops and the legal 
members “ who fenced round the rights of 
the freeholders.” 

“The Barons maintain and secure the 
right of the whole people as against them- 
selves, as well as against their master. Clause 
by clause the rights of the Commons are 
provided for as well as the rights of the 
nobles ; the interest of the freeholder is 
everywhere coupled with that of the Barons 
and Knights ; the stock of the merchant, and 
the wainage of the villein are preserved from 
undue severity of amercement, as well as the 
settled estate of the earldom or barony.”* 

We turn to a different epoch. The great 
factors of the Constitution have long shaped 
themselves and exercised their settled func- 
tions. Again, a great struggle between the 
people and their ruler, but carried on by 
another order and other means, in which 
violence for a time has the upper hand. 
The attitude taken by the House of Lords 
from the opening of the Long Parlia- 
mént would be an_ interesting study. 
In spite of the wholesale creation 
of Peers in the preceding reign, the House 
had several times offered a formidable opposi- 
tion to the King, and it was from their ranks 
that came forth the Earl of Bedford, “the 
father of Puritan statesmanship,”+ and chief 
of the Puritan Peers. In 1642, when the 


* Constitutional History, vol. i., p. 596. 
+ Sanford’s History of the Rebellion, p. 286. 
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King attempted to gather a rival Parliament 
round him at York, the House at West 
minster was shorn of a large number by the 
defection of the Cavalier Lords, which was at 
once considered to be “contempt done to 
this House.”* Though the body of Peers 
was thus rent, the House contrived to sit, 
and actively to ratify and approve the action 
of the Commons, including the measures for 
abolition of one of their own estates, the 
Episcopacy, and the confiscation of bishops’ 
lands (23rd Jan., 1643 ; 9th Oct., 16th Nov., 
1646). Notwithstanding some signs of inde- 
pendence, the two Houses worked so far 
harmoniously, that on the 28th of April, 
1648, in the debate on the Settlement of the 
Kingdom, the Commons resolved, ‘That 
they will not alter the fundamental Govern- 
ment of the kingdom, by King, Lords, and 
Commons,” which, with some other resolu- 
tions, was concurred in by the Lords’ House 
on 6th May. The attendance of Peers 
during the year was not great, the average in 
any month never exceeding ten. After 
*“ Pride’s Purge,” and the forcible exclusion 
of the one hundred and forty-three members 
of the Commons by the army on 6th and 7th 
December, the Lords made an ineffectual 
effort in view of the approaching trial of 
the King ; on 23rd December they issued a 
whip, summoning all Lords within twenty 
miles “to attend the great affairs of this 
kingdom, relating in an extraordinary manner 
to all the peerage of England.” Such was 
the state of intimidation that only eight 
Peers responded to this appeal. Yet when 
on 1st January, 1648-9, the faction then in 
the House of Commons sent up their resolu- 
tion finding it treason in the King to levy 
war against the Parliament, and their ordi- 
nance erecting a court to try him, the twelve 
Peers present on 2nd January courageously 
vindicated their independence by negativing 
the first and casting out the second mem. con. 
On the very next day the Commons resolved 
to sit, act, and execute “notwithstanding the 
Lords do not join with them,” and on the 4th 
assumed to themselves the supreme power of 
the nation. The Lords met again on the goth 
and 18th, and for a few days more in a 
formal manner, the Commons treating the 
remnant of them with the greatest contempt. 
* Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. ii., p. 1296. 


As soon as the King was executed the Lords, 
false to their previous declaration, and un- 
concernedly acquiescing in the deed of the 
Commons, proposed (1st February) a joint 
committee to consider the settlement of the 
Government; but their messengers sent with 
this proposal to the Commons House were 
on four successive days refused admission. 
On 6th February in the Commons the ques- 
tion was raised whether “this House shall 
take advice of the House of Peers in the 
exercise of the legislative power,” which being 
negatived, a resolution was passed that “the 
House of Peers in Parliament is useless 
and dangerous, and ought to be abolished.” 
A Bill brought in to give effect to this 
was passed on the 19th March, the 6th 
February, 1648-9, being the last day the Lords 
met. 

Thus fell the Upper House of the Long 
Parliament, which had become but a tool of 
the party in power, a mere shadow of the 
old institution. But, as old Coke would 
say, “mark the sequel.” Even the vigorous 
and enlightened hand of Cromwell found the 
necessity of the check afforded by the exist- 
ence of a second Chamber ; and in his third 
Parliament, the document which settled the 
bases of government on giving him the title 
of “Protector,” provided that he should 
“call Parliaments consisting of two Houses” 
(25th May, 1657). A second House, nomi- 
nated by Cromwell, and approved by the 
Commons, was accordingly summoned on 
December oth, 1657; and Cromwell 
addressed the two together on the opening of 
Parliament on January 2oth, 1657-8. But 
the composition and arrangement did not 
work well, and Cromwell, fearing the worst, 
hastily dissolved the Parliament. His words, 
as indicating what he hoped from a demo- 
cratic House of Lords, are well worth quot- 
ing: “TI did tell you that I would not under- 
take it [#e. the government] unless there 
might be some other persons that might 
interpose between me and the House of 
Commons, who had the power to prevent 
tumultuary and popular spirits; and it was 
granted I should name another House. I 
named it of men that shall meet you where- 
soever you go, and shake hands with you, 
and tell you it is not titles, nor Lords, nor 
party, that they value, but a Christian and an 
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English interest : men of your own rank and 
quality, who will not only be a balance unto 
you, but to themselves, while you love Eng- 
landand religion (4th Feb.).” Onthemeeting of 
Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, 27th January, 
1658-9, the new Lords took their seats, but 
the Commons only recognised them as “the 
Other House,” and business with them .was 
continually disputed. But this knot was cut 
by the proceedings of the army, which caused 
the dissolution of the Parliament, and the 
fall of Richard (22nd April). Nor would 
they permit the Rump Parliament to have a 
second House, laying down that the govern- 
ment must be established “ without a single 
person, kingship, or House of Peers.” In 
little more than a year all this was reversed, 
and the Parliament of the Restoration on the 
ancient lines of the constitution met on 25th 
April, 1660. 


By JosEPH MANNING. 


Part III. 


E now return to the preface of the 
Catechism, which, as we havealready 
had occasion to note, shows that 
the first-born of Irish printed litera- 

ture is not this Catechism of 1571, but an 
earlier edition of it, now either lost or 
unknown. “And it is not alone,” O’Kearney 
goes on to say, “to this impression that I 
ask you to give gentle charitable correction, 
but also to the translation or rendering I 
have made of this Catechism, which was put 
forth before at large in its dress by us, in the 
year of our Lord 1563, and it is now more 
correct and more entire, with certain articles 
of the Christian rule imparted to you.” 

In closing, he again evidently refers to his 
greater labour—the translation of the New 
Testament—and we discover in the hope 
that it will see the light before long, the for- 
ward state of some portion of the work even 
at that early period: “ And if you take this 
trifle with a kindly will, generously and hos- 
pitably, you will give cause for a better and 
more profitable provision being presented to 
you before long, according as God will give 

VOL. XII. 


strength and grace to me. A blessing ‘to 
you.” 

The chapter on the alphabet follows, 
occupying from page 6 to to inclusively. It 
begins—“ In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In it we 
notice that X and Z usurp the same form in 
the alphabet, that of the English letter. 
They differ merely in size, the former being 
a capital, the latter a small letter. 
“X, Y, 2, 7,” remarks O’Kearney, “and 
every other mark and title are not natural 
letters of the Irish as they have not ogum 
names.” This remark is curious, as it shows 
that the names of the Irish letters were 
deemed in O’Kearney’s day to have origi- 
nally belonged to the oghum alphabet. 
Thomas Innes, the Scotch priest, attacks 
Roderick O’Flaherty for regarding the dif- 
ferent order and arborescent nomenclature 
of the Irish alphabet as characteristic of 
originality and antiquity, and treats the 
Beth-luis-nion, as that alphabet is called from 
the names of its leading letters, d, 4, m, as 
‘nothing else but an invention of some of 
the Irish senachies, who since they received 
the use of letters have put the Latin alphabet 
into a new arbitrary order, and assigned to 
each letter the name of some tree.” Edmund 
Burke thought differently: “Neither is the 
figure of the letters,” he says, ‘‘ very different 
from the vulgar characters, though their 
order is not the same with that of other 
nations, nor the names, which are taken from 
the Irish proper names of several species of 
trees, a circumstance which, notwithstanding 
their similitude to the Roman letters, argues 
a different original and great antiquity.”— 
(Burke's Essay towards an Abridgment of 
English History, chap. iv.) And certainly 
we feel more inclined to side with the great 
orator, philosopher, and statesman on this 
point than with the discounting Scotch 
divine. People are strangely retentive of 
names of this kind, and of the order in 
which they are repeated. Scarce in the 
history -of alphabets within their national 
domains can such a change, as Innes con- 
templates, be paralleled. None of all the 
nations who have adopted the Latin alphabet 
have varied the order. 

O’Kearney makes a curious remark about 
k; “K,” he says, “although named in the 
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aibidil, is neither called a vowel nor a conso- 
nant, even though it be used often for ¢ and 
a.” How to explain the use of & for a, we 
are at a loss, unless the apparent @ be a mis- 
print for g. .S, which with O’Malley and the 
poets is “The Queen of Consonants,” is with 
our author “the barren consonant.” In the 
closing words of this chapter, he refers his 
readers for further information on the alpha- 
bet, and “on the titles that are in it,” to the 
manuscripts (literally hand-letters), and to the 
poets, to whom it belongs “to treat intel- 
lectually and scientifically of this matter.” 

The Catechism follows the chapter on the 
alphabet. It is an exact translation of the 
Church Catechism for Confirmation, as found 
in the Book of Common Prayer of that day. 
This occupies from pp. 11 to 21 inclusively. 
Thence to p. 40 is taken up with prayers, 
among which those for morning and night 
are almost word for word the same as Bishop 
Carsuel’s. It would be interesting to deter- 
mine, as we could from the edition of 1563, 
whether O’Kearney or Carsuel was the 
original translator. In any case the Calvin- 
istic leanings of the Irish divine are manifest 
from his recourse to the liturgy of Geneva for 
a form of morning and night prayer. 

After the prayers follow the “ Articles,” 
which are an exact translation of ““The Eleven 
Articles of Religion” issued in the first year 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Wilkins marks them 
as set forth during the vacancy of the See ot 
Canterbury in 1559. Strype attributes them 
to the Archbishop, since he views them as 
“evidence of Parker’s pastoral care to purge 
those who got livings of popish doctrines.” 


Their own heading makes them be “set forth 


by both archbishops, metropolitans, and the 
other bishops.” Jesemy Collier describes 
them as bearing “‘a near resemblance with 
those of 1552” (1553). This,” says Arch- 
deacon Hardwick, “has a germ of truth in it, 
but these Eleven Articles widely vary in form 
and matter from previous models. They 
deliberately omit all mention of the numerous 
speculative topics, which were agitating our 
own and foreign communities.” They were 
printed in England in 1561 by Richard Jugge, 
the Queen’s printer, and in Ireland by Hum- 
phrey Powell, at Dublin, January 20, 1566. 
In that year they were set forth as a formu- 
lary of faith to the Irish Church. Their 


preamble tells us the authority by which this 
was done. In the words of our Catechism, 
it is “by the authority of the noble and 
illustrious knight, Sir Henry Sidney, Lord 
and Deputy of the Kingdom of Erin, under 
the princedom of the Queen; and not that 
alone, but with the consent of the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and other commissioners of 
the great Queen.” They remained the sole 
formulary of the Established Church from 
1566 to 1615, when one tinged more deeply 
with a Calvinistic spirit, and substantially the 
same as the Lambeth formulary, which Whit- 
gift suppressed to please Elizabeth—digested 
into 104 paragraphs, under nineteen heads— 
took their place. 

We shall allude only to the seventh of these 
Articles. We are warranted in doing so, 
from the light it throws on another early 
publication of the Irish press in the Irish 
tongue—the Book of Common Prayer. The 
first edition of this, according to every 
authority, is that of 1608 or 1609,* and the 
translation was executed by William O’Don- 
nell, who was consecrated Archbishop of 
Tuam, August, 1609, and penned the Dedica- 
tion of the Testament in his house in St. 
Patrick’s Close, Dublin, October 20, 1609. 
In that Dedication we have evidently the 
source whence Sir James Ware and Harris 
drew their information concerning the work. 
The wars were then over, “the Lord,” says 
O’Donnell, “having partly swallowed up in dis- 
pleasure the disturbers of our peace, and 
partly spued them out into strange countryes, 
crauing better inhabitants to enjoy her bless- 
ings and discouering her rich bosome for 
their kinde intertainment. Oh,” he most 
unctuously prays, for the extermination of 
the remainder, “that the land would swallow 
or spue out all wicked seducers.” He com- 
pliments Sir Arthur Chichester, to whom the 
Dedication is inscribed, with ‘‘ managing the 
sword of Justice,” “often playing the part of 
a religious bishop by exhorting to Religion, 
and dehorting from Idolatry ;’ “and having 
wisely considered,” he goes on to say, “that 
the liturgy, comming in the cloud of an un- 
known tongue, can leave no blessing behind 
it, it pleased your Lordship to impose upon 
my selfe the burden of translating the Booke 


* The imprint on the title-page bears the date 1608 
and the dedication that of 20th October, 1609. 
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of Common Prayer (the liturgy of the famous 
Church of England) into the mother-tongue 
(for the comfort of the meere Irish Churches). 
And having translated the Booke, I followed 
it to the Presse, with jelousy and daiely 
attendance to see it perfected, payned as a 
woman in travell desirous to be deliuered. 
Being now perfected with much difficulty, I 
present it to your honourable Lordship, be- 
seeching you will be pleased to accept thereof 
as of your little Beniamin, the sonne of your 
right hand, the rather because it hath been 
to the mother (for the space of two years) 
Benony, the sonne of her sorrow.” The im- 
pression left by the reading of this is, that the 
writer was first in comforting the “meere Irish 
Churches” by taking the liturgy for them “out 
of the cloud of an unknown tongue.” Per- 
haps he wished to create this impression to 
add to the glory of Sir Arthur Chichester, to 
whom he attributes the origination of the 
work. We have seen him before suppress 
the “mere Irish” editors of another work 
where they deserved mention, and we believe 
he is now emboldened to suppress those of 
his brethren of the Anglo-Irish ecclesiastical 
establishment, the memory of whose connec- 
tion with the work he believes the grave to 
have rotted. Is it any wonder that the im- 


pression thus so industriously created should 
ever since prevail? And yet we imagine that 
it is a false impression, and that there are 
sufficient grounds for believing that a transla- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer had been 


executed and put to press long before. The 
seventh of the Articles, taken in connection 
with what Harris tells us, will show this. It 
runs: “In the same way I confess that the 
Book of Common Prayer, and of the Minis- 
tration of the Holy Sacraments, which the 
authority of Parliament has published, is 
according to the Scriptures, and that it is 
Catholic and Apostolical, and that it is best 
to publish for the glory of God, and for the 
instruction of the people, since it is in the 
language that the people are able to under- 
stand, and also on account of the excellency 
of the forms of the ministry that are in it.” 
One would naturally think from the publica- 
tion of this declaration in the Irish language, 
for use by Irish-speaking incumbents, that 
the Book of Common Prayer was already 
printed in the Irish tongue. A note explana- 


tory of the hindrances to its being so would 
otherwise accompany this article. The de- 
claration would sound extremely strange on 
the lips of a minister professing publicly these 
articles in Irish, were not the Book of Commo 
Prayer already in Irish. What Harris tells 
us adds to the probability of its being so. 
‘* Kearney and Walsh,” he says, “ obtained an 
order, that the prayers of the Church should 
be printed in that (the Irish) character and 
language, and that a church should be set 
apart in the Shire-town of every diocese, 
where they should be read, and a sermon 
preached to the common people, which 
proved an instrument of conversion to many 
of the ignorant sort of those days.” Nothing 
seems plainer, from the scope of this, than that 
the order was executed, as the results antici- 
pated are declared to have followed. “ They 
obtained the order,” and “‘its execution proved 
an instrument of conversion.” If it be so, the 
work must have been accomplished before 
Walsh and Kearney were separated in 1577. 
It may possibly have been undertaken in 
response to the appeal made to the Queen by 
the Irish Parliament in 1560, to allow the 
Common Prayer to be read by such ministers 
as knew not English, in the Latin tongue. 
This appeal is appended to the Act of 
Uniformity passed in the Irish Parliament in 
that year. Such an appeal may have quick- 
ened Elizabeth’s zeal to have the Common 
Prayer rendered into Irish. The types and 
press were sent over “in the beginning of 
her most happie raigne.” There was some- 
thing contemplated in sending them. They 
were not sent to remain idle for a dozen 
years. The need of the Common Prayer 
Book would be the first and most pressing ; 
and something more, surely, was intended 
than the issue of the little Confirmation Cate- 
chism. It may possibly be that the Common 
Prayer Book was printed thus early, partly in 
Latin and partly in Irish. That the request 
made by Parliament to allow the liturgy to 
be recited in the Latin tongue was granted, 
appears by an incidental notice of the prac- 
tice in the “Erle of Cumberland’s Voiage to 
the Azores, in 1589, written by that excellent 
Mathematician and Enginier, Master Edward 
Wright.” After being “in a maner halfe 
dead,” he says, “we had our lives restored 
unto us againe in Dingenacush (Dingle, or 
T 2 
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_Dingle-i-couch, in Kerry), where the Irish 
harpe sounded sweetely in our eares. We 
were intertained at the Soveraigne’s house. 
They have,” he goes on to say, “the same 
form of Common Prayer, word for word, in 
Latin, that we have here in England. Upon 
the Sunday the Soueraigne commeth into the 
Church, with his Sergeants before him, and 
the Sheriffe and others of the town accom- 
pany him, and there they kneele down, every 
man by himselfe priuately, to make his 
prayers. After this they rise and go out of 
the Church againe to drinke, which being 
done, they returne againe into the Church, 
and then the Minister beginneth prayers. 

“ Their manner of baptizing differeth some- 
thing from ours: part of their seruice belong- 
ing thereto is repeated in Latin, and part in 
Irish, The Minister taketh the child in his 
hands, and first dippeth it backwards, and 
then forwards, over head and ears into the 
cold water in the midst of Winter, wherebye 
also may appeare their natural hardnesse. 
They had neither Bell, drum, nor trumpet to 
call the Parish together, but they expect till 
their Soueraigne come, and then they that 
have any deuotion follow him.” 

This is extremely curious, but the evident 


corollary to be drawn from it is, that the 
minister must have followed a prescribed rite, 
and consequently had a book to repeat it 
from. Here, then, is a Common Prayer Book, 
partly in Latin, and partly Irish, in the year 


1589. Where was it printed? Who got it 
up? Why does not O’Donnell or Ware 
mention it? are pregnant questions for anti- 
_quaties. 

We have still another evidence of the 
Common Prayer, or part of it, having been 
put into Irish, and to the press, before 
O’Donnell’s version, and one that further- 
more bestows a share of the undertaking on 
another of the labourers on the New Testa- 
ment, viz., O’Donnellan. ‘It appears,” says 
Harris, “bya PrivySeal, dated 24th May, 1595, 
for his advancement to the Archbishoprick of 
Tuam, that one of his merits is mentioned to 
be, ‘that he had taken great pains in trans- 
lating and putting to the press the Com- 
munition Book and the New Testament, in the 
Irish language, which Queen Elizabeth greatly 
approved of.” —(Harris’s Ware's Writers, 


p- 97-) 


In the light of this evidence as to the 
existence of such a work, the silence of 
O’Donnell in its regard is passing strange. 
But we have said enough to kindle the curi- 
osity of antiquarian and bibliographical re- 
search. There was a fittingness in our coup- 
ling these three works together, as they are 
all children of the one mother—-the first fount 
of Irish type. That there may have been 
other offspring of the same parent, the broad- 
side still existing in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge—a poem of Philip MacCuinn— 
printed at Dublin in 1571, tends to show. 
We cannot pass from our subject without a 
word of praise for the type. It produced a 
clear, bold, open style of letter. Had future 
type-founders only imitated the taste of those 
who devised this, we should have had an 
advance rather than aretrocession. But they 
were fond of clouds, darkness, and contrac- 
tion. They disguised the simple beauty of 
the Irish letter, and created the complaint of 
the difficulty of its acquisition. With a true 
discernment of the want of his own and future 
times, O’Kearney, consulting the genius of 
written Irish, struck upon a style of letter 
that, while thoroughly Irish in character, still 
formed an approach to the Italic of Europe, 
and combined, moreover, in a degree, sim- 
plicity, beauty, and ease of reading. 


The Unpopular King: 
Richard I1[. By ALFRED O. LEGGE. 
1885: Ward and Downey.) 8vo., 2 vols. 


sees) E do not like catch-titles for an histori- 
cal work, but, such as it is, the present 

one fairly represents the position which 

Richard III. holds in current opinion. It 

is nearly a century ago since Walpole’s 

famous work, /éstoric Doubts, first appeared, and 
other writers have since added to the literature con- 
cerning the character of Richard III., including, it 
may be observed, some French writers, among whom 
is M. T. Rey, who, in 1818, published his Zssa‘s ~ 
historiques et critiques sur Richard III., Roi @ Angle- 
terre. Of course Shakespeare’s portraiture has had a 
large influence in deciding the question, but one can- 
not well get over such testimony as Mr. Gairdner 
affords when, in his Hiéstory of the Life and Reign of 
Richard Ifl., he says that he started, twenty-five 
years ago, under the influence of Walpole’s book, to 


the Life and Times of 
(London, 








doubt whether Richard III. was really a tyrant at all, 
and finally recorded his impression that a minute 
study of the facts of Richard’s life tended more and 
more to convince him of the general fidelity of the 
portrait with which we have been made familiar by 
Shakespeare and Sir Thomas More. 

To the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Gairdner, 
Mr. Legge sets himself to work to find an answer, 
and from his own point of view he certainly succeeds. 
Whatever else may be said of this book, it is thorough- 
going, and, by the breadth of its views and sympathies, 
insensibly carries the reader towards the conclusions 
arrived at by the author. Mr. Legge stands on no 
narrow platform of morality or political necessity. 
He sees in Richard what Walpole saw, a wantonness 
of intellectual wealth, a ‘‘greatness of soul and 
generosity, boundless and incapable of exhaustion, 
because of his instinctive scorn of meanness.” Of 
Richard’s intellectual wealth we think there is ample 
evidence, and scarcely one authority throws doubt 
upon it; but excess of intellect does not keep back 
excess of ambition, and these two qualities of the man 
produced for English history the ‘‘ unpopular King.” 

Mr. Legge goes to original sources for his history, 
and one of these is important, namely, a contemporary 
MS. in the library at Hardwick Hall, entitled 7he 
Encomium of Richard ye Third, by William Corne- 
waleys, to which no former writer has referred. There 
is, or perhaps was, another MS. by this writer upon 
Richard III., for it is noted in Hazlitt’s Collections 
and Notes, that a MS. described in Osborne and 
Shipley’s catalogue for 1758, and valued at 7s. 6d., 
bore the title of Paradoxe in prayse of Kynge Richard 
the Thirde, or the Life and Reigne of Richard the 
Thirde, Kynge of Englande, or an Apologie in Prayse 
of the sayde Kynge Richarde the Thirde, folio. We 
have mentioned this in full because it may be the 
same MS. now preserved at Lord Hartington’s 
library ; but if it is a separate document it should be 
consulted, to see what, if any, variation occurs. 

The romance of Richard’s life is still one of the 
most fascinating of English historical episodes, and 
in Mr. Legge’s book the story loses none of its charm. 
We are carried forward from event to event, from 
place to place, with a vigour which enhances greatly 
the pleasure of reading, though it rather detracts from 
the pure style of the true historian. Mr. Legge is an 
advocate of no mean acquirements. He treats his 
subject from every possible standpoint, and if one 
cannot altogether agree with his conclusions, it is 
rather because of his sometimes strained logic than 
from want of material to enforce them. These two 
goodly volumes, with excellent illustrations, the 
etched portrait of Richard from the Royal collection 
being particularly good, abound in matters of deep 
interest, and when we place them alongside of Mr. 
Gairdner’s study of the same subject, we feel that 
they deserve a place there, though they represent 
rather the advocate than the judge of the “‘ unpopular 
King.” 


The Champion of Odin ; or, Viking Life in the Days 
of Old: a Tale of Ancient War. By J. FReb- 
ERICK HopcEtTTs. (London, 1885 : Cassell.) 8vo., 
pp. viii., 376. 

Mr. Hodgetts’ object is a good one. Hehas strung 
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together some facts from old Scandinavian history 
and legend intoa narrative of his own, hoping thereby 
to make the youthful English mind pay some little 
attention to the myths of our ancestors. We cannot 
ensure him success in this effort, but we can and do 
offer him our congratulations upon his courageous 
attempt to make boys’ literature a stepping-stone to 
the student’s researches. The story is well told, and 
the book is attractively bound and illustrated, though, 
as a matter of antiquarian criticism, we think neither 
binding nor illustration equal to the story. 


Guides du Collectionneur: Dictionnaire des Emailleurs 
depuis le moyen age jusgw’a la fin du xviii. siecle. 
Par EMILE MOLINIER. (Paris, 1885: Jules 
Rouam.) 8vo, pp. 113. 

This is one of those excellent little books for which 
we are accustomed to look to France, and which 
English writers so strangely neglect: The amount of 
useful information crowded together in this volume is 
astonishing, and we cannot but hope that other sub- 
jects will be taken up by the same author. Many of 
the arts are devoid of such handbooks, and it would 
be a work worthy of the highest credit to supply this 
deficiency. Appended is a list of the principal col- 
lections of enamels and many well known private and 
public English collectors are duly recorded. Why 
should not these great collections be made useful to 
all by finding a competent historian ? 


The Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd and Neigh- 
bouring Parishes, together with some Account of the 
Ancient Manners and Customs and Legendary 
Lore connected with the Parishes. By the Rev. 
EIAs OWEN. (London, 1885: Quaritch.) 4to. 
Parts ii. and iii. 

To what we have already said of this projected 
book, in reviewing the first part, we cannot add more 
than that we think the author fully keeps up his 
promise of giving us ample local knowledge, with a 
wide appreciation of,what his subject demands of him. 
Mr. Owen thoroughly understands, and, if we mistake 
not, keenly loves his self-appointed task, and, if our 
readers will turn to the opening passages of part ii., 
relating to the old parish fights, which lasted from 
the time of the laws of Howel Dha to modern days, 
he will have evidence of this. Illustrations are given 
of almost every cross, and in many cases enlarged 
facsimiles of the inscriptions. We shall continue to 
notice the parts as they are forwarded to us, and hope 
to give our final judgment upon the whole work when 
it is concluded. We must, however, particularly 
refer to the curious and very important evidence which 
Mr. Owen gives in part iil. on agreements at parish 
crosses, a subject which we know will interest many 
of our readers. 


Aungeroyle Society. Nos. V.and V1.: The Navigation 
and Voyages of Lewis Wertomannus, in the Yeere 


A our Lorde 1503. (Edinburgh: Goldsmid.) 
vO 


These excellently printed contributions to nine- 
teenth-century reprints are as welcome as the former 


parts have been. FEarly travels are always interesting 
and instructive, and of late they have become valuable 
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in more ways than one to the historian and student of 
early man. These chapters give some curious parti- 
culars of Indian customs, on ‘‘theyr chaungyng 
wyves,” and other subjects. ‘‘ The gentilmen and 
merchauntes to shew great curtesie and friendship 
one to the other, use sometyme to chaunge wyves.” 
Many interesting natural curiosities are noticed, and 
altogether the travels are as curious as they are 
valuable. 


Merrie Games in Rhyme. By the Hon. EMMELINE 
M. PLUNKET. (London, 1885: Wells, Gardner, 
and Co.) 4to., pp. 61. 

This is a beautiful present for our English homes 
this Christmas, and we recommend it cordially. We 
do not, as a matter of taste, like the border orna- 
mentation, but all the children’s figures are charmingly 
drawn, and each ‘‘ merrie game,” besides being thus 
illustrated, has the music and words. There is so 
much history to be obtained from children’s games 
that, if we mistake not, many a paterfamilias will 
secure unto himself a copy of this book after he has 
distributed his other copies to the little ones. 


The Hull Quarterly and West Riding Fortfolio. 
Edited by W. G. B. Pace. (Hull, 1885: Brown 
and Sons.) 4to. 

We regret to learn that the editor of this very 
excellent local antiquarian gleaner cannot continue 
his work if he does not get more support. Weshould 
have thought that Yorkshire would gladly support so 
interesting and useful a journal, and we can assure 
antiquaries who are not Yorkshiremen, that there is 
much to learn from its pages. Some papers, like 
‘* The Monastic Institutions of Hull and its vicinity,” 


by J. J. Sheahan; ‘‘ The Lake Dwellings at Ulsome 
in Holderness,” by T. N. Evans; ‘Some Old Plans 
of Kingston-upon-Hill”; are of unusual interest as 
contributions to subjects which many antiquaries are 


deeply interested in. If any word of ours can keep 
this thoroughly deserving local periodical from a too 
early death we willingly and in all sense of duty 
utter it. 


The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 
Edited by Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET. (Chicago, 
May to September, 1885: F. H. Revell.) 8vo. 
Our Transatlantic contemporary continues its active 

course, and the parts now before us are more than 

usually interesting, we think. Dr. Brinton gives a 

most valuable contribution on ‘* Taensa Grammar and 

Dictionary,” and another on ‘‘ The Chief God of the 

Algonkins.” Other papers on the ‘‘ Ancient Dances 

of the Pawnees,” and on the prehistoric cities of 

Central America, are also very valuable. 


Bygones Relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
April to September, 1885. Two parts. (Oswestry : 
Caxton Press.) 4to. 

These two parts are much more interesting than 
usual, the extracts from local accounts of ‘**The 
Ladies of Llangollen” being particularly amusing. 
A Shrewsbury rent-roll of 1657, school-rhymes, 
Oswestry parish book, local portraits, being among 


the best of the notes. We notice with pleasure that a 
query has been asked whether Wales knows anything 
of the ‘ bull-roarer” alluded to by Mr. Lang in his 
Custom and Myth, and we shall look forward to the 
answers to this, for local inquiry can do much to 
illustrate these curious facts of history. 


Se 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 
————— x 
Bucks Archeological Society.—Nov. 4th.— 
The Archdeacon of Buckingham in the chair.—A 
vote of thanks was carried to Mr. Alfred Scrivener, 
of Wendover, for a present of ancient spurs, horse- 
shoes, stirrup-irons, spear-blade, key, and other articles 
found at Stony Stratford, at the bridge, formerly a 
ford, dividing the counties of Buckingham and North- 
ampton. The horse-shoes are extremely curious ; 
they are made to enclose the hoof of the animal, and 
to fit on something like a clog; no nails were used, 
and the shoe appears to have been held in position 
by a smail strap or thong, which passed through a 
loop at the back of the shoe and fastened round the 
fetlock. All the articles are much corroded, and 
must have been buried many years. The ford existed 
in a district which at times was, and still is, subject 
to excessive floods ; the supposition is that the articles 
found belonged to a horseman who at some dangerous 
state of the flood attempted to cross the stream, was 
overwhelmed by the current, and drowned. This 
memorandum accompanied the antiquities: ‘‘ My re- 
lative, the late Mr. Richard Sheppard, of Newport 
Pagnell, was for a number of years county surveyor 
for the northern part of Bucks; about the year 1840 
he had to superintend the constructing of a new bridge 
over the Ouse, at Stony Stratford, where, in early 
years, the old Roman Watling Street crossed by a 
ford. After removing the foundations of the old 
bridge he found underneath the remains of a still 
older one, the foundations of which he also had re- 
moved, and under which, embedded in the clay, the 
following articles were dug out, and which are pro- 
bably 1,500 years old. They were given to me after 
the death of Mr. Sheppard, and I now present them 
to the Bucks Archeological Society: Two remarkably 
formed horse-shoes, which had evidently been tied on 
the hoof instead of nailed; two curious stirrups, a 
spear-head, a spur, a curious key, supposed remains 
of iron lamp, contrived to fix-on saddle. I also pre- 
sent fossils found whilst cutting a deep drain on land 
occupied by Mr. W. Adams, of Haydon Hill, con- 
sisting of eight vertebral bones of the Plesiosaurus, in 
a good state of preservation.” 
eeds Naturalists’ Club.—Oct. 31st.—A bout forty 
members travelled to Sheffield to visit Mr. Ruskin’s 
Museum. The original museum has long since proved 
too small to enable the valuable specimens to be pro- 
perly displayed, and recently a larger gallery has been 
erected, which now contains the chief works of art 
and some of the larger illustrated works on natural 
history subjects. The almost unique collection of 
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minerals and many of the smaller and more precious 
works of art are retained in the original building. 
Still, however, many beautiful objects lie hidden for 
want of greater facilities for exposing them to public 
view, and large subscriptions are needed to assist Mr. 
Ruskin in further extending the area of the museum, 
which, after his great munificence, he cannot be ex- 
pected to grant out of his private purse. Nearly all 
the known precious stones are to be seen in their 
natural rock, and uncut. The club inspected natural 
diamond crystals from Africa and Brazil, specimens 
of precious emerald and ruby, besides a magnificent 
specimen of topaz crystal about nine inches in length, 
and a particularly fine instance of blue topaz on a 
slab of rock matrix. A specimen of meteoric iron 
attracted particular attention, it being so extremely 
heavy in proportion to its bulk. A complete system 
of crystal models was shown, whereby the student of 
crystallography is enabled to complete his theoretical 
knowledge of the formation and growth of crystals. 
Specimens of blue and yellow sapphire were also 
noted, as well as beautiful beryl crystals in a group. 
The attention of the club was also particularly drawn 
to the magnificent collection of rare and unique illus- 
trated works on natural science, the most notable 
being the original drawings, in seven elephant-folio 
‘volumes, for Donovan’s celebrated work on insects, 
shells, and reptiles. In obtaining this work Mr. 
Ruskin found it necessary to outbid the authorities at 
the British Museum, which he did in order to procure 
it for the benefit of the museum at Sheffield. Mention 
must be made of the drawing, by Mr. Ruskin himself, 
of a single feather from the breast of a peacock, which 
is executed in water-colours, and when examined with 
a powerful glass, appears merely a magnified reality, 
so exquisite is the delicacy of the workmanship. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—Oct. 26th.— 
The Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., President, in the 
chair.—The President exhibited and described a stone 
cross-head presented by the Royal Architectural 
Museum, Westminster. In Arche@ologia, vol. xvii., 
p. 228, there is a letter from the Rev. T. Kerrich, 
librarian of the University of Cambridge, dated March 
29th, 1813, describing a number of sculptured stones 
found in the course of demolishing Cambridge Castle 
in 1810. They were found under part of the original 
ramparts, so that Mr. Kerrich took them to be at 
least as early as the erection of the castle by William I. 
The letter is accompanied by two plates (xv., xvi.), 
which show, besides some small stones, five complete 
stones like coffin-lids, and portions of two others, all 
ornamented with interlacing work. Mr, Cutts, in 
his Manual of Sepulchral Slabs, shows two of these 
stones, and states that one of them was in the Fitz- 
william Museum. His engraving (pl. xxxiv.), how- 
ever, does not represent this stone, now in the portico 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, but merely reproduces 
that one of Mr. Kerrich’s engravings which is most 
like it. The Fitzwilliam stone was found more re- 
cently, Mr. Way stated in the Archaeological Journal 
(xii. 202 ; a woodcut is given on p. 201), ten or 
twelve feet from the foundation of the Castle, to the 
south. It lay outside the Castle, in gravel, about six 
feet deep, and north and south. Mr. Way gives as 
its date ‘about tenth century.’ It deserves a more pro- 
tected position, especially now that the discovery of 


like stones under the early work at Peterborough has 
shown that the Cambridge stones are not isolated spe- 
cimens in this district. One in particular of the 
stones shown by Mr. Kerrich must have been a re- 
markably handsome example. In the Archeological 
Journal, vol. xi., p. 70, there is a woodcut and a 
description of the head of a stone cross found at the 
same time with the stones described by Mr. Kerrich, 
z.é.,in 1810, It had been in the possession of the 
Camden Society, and at the date of the description in 
the Journal, 1354, it was in the Royal Architectural 
Museum, Westminster. Mr. Browne’s attention was 
called to its existence there by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 
C.E., and he thereupon wrote to the secretary of the 
Museum, Mr. J. P. Seddon, setting forth the efforts 
the University was making in connection with arche- 
ology, and the fitness of this cross-head being restored 
to its original home, now that Cambridge possesses 
a proper place in which to put it. The request was 
at once acceded to. The cross-head is about eighteen 
inches high, fourteen wide, and six thick. It is a 
simple but interesting and unusually perfect example 
of a ‘* wheel-cross,” probably the only one in all East 
Anglia. The upper limb and the two arms are of the 
same size; the lower limb expands into the shaft 
without any boundary line. The portion of the shaft 
which remains shows the commencement of simple 
interlacing bands, of the same character as those on 
the stone in the Fitzwilliam Museum. So far as style 
and material are concerned, there is no reason why 
this cross-head, with its shaft, and the stone in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum or one of those shown in Mr. 
Kerrich’s plates, should not have formed respectively 
the head-stone and body-stone of the grave of some 
East Anglian magnate a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years before the Norman Conquest. The account 
in the Archeological Journal states that the cross is 
plain on the back. That is not so, for the back, 
though somewhat damaged, is ornamented in the 
same wayas thefront. The edge, too, is ornamented, 
and in a very unusual manner, by a single band form- 
ing a rectangular scroll; this, perhaps, developed 
lower down the shaft into the key-pattern so usual on 
the Anglian sculptured stones. The Rev. W. F. 
Creeny, vicar of St. Michael’s, Norwich, then pro- 
ceeded to give a lecture upon foreign monumental 
brasses. His remarks were illustrated by thirty mag- 
nificent rubbings, which were hung round the room 
and excited universal admiration. 

Hellenic Society.—Oct. 22nd.—General Meeting. 
—Prof. C. T. Newton in the chair.—The Chairman 
read a paper by Mr. A. S. Murray, ‘‘ Ona Terra-Cotta 
Diadumenos recently acquired in Smyrna by Mr. W. 
R. Paton.” The Vaison and Farnese marble copies in 
the British Museum of the original bronze Diadumenos 
of Polycleitus were clearly executed at a date when 
the canon of Lysippus had superseded that of Poly- 
cleitus, so that an artist even when copying the latter 
could hardly shake off the influence of the former. 
This was especially noticeable in the length of the 
thigh. It was therefore difficult to form a just idea 
of the style of Polycleitus. The present terra-cotta, 
however, seemed to some extent to bridge over the 
gulf between the extant marble copies and the original 
works. Its proportions approximated far more nearly 
to the known canon of Polycleitus, and in the work- 
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manship there was more effort shown to imitate the 
effect of the bronze. As to date, Mr. Murray was 
inclined to assign the statuette, from certain traces of 
the influences of Praxiteles, to the short period between 
that sculptor and Lysippus.—Mr. Macmillan read a 
paper by Prof. W. Ridgeway ‘‘On the Land System 
of Homer.” The writer’s object was to prove, by 
minute examination of words and passages bearing on 
agriculture, that traces of the primitive common field 
system were to be found in the //zad, while the 
Odyssey seemed to imply a later system, tending 
towards the hereditary and separate ownership, which 
in the time of Hesiod had become thoroughly estab- 
lished.—Prof. Campbell, while admitting the great 
interest of the paper, was inclined to think that it 
contained some assumptions which would hardly bear 
examination.—Mr. Gennadius illustrated and con- 
firmed the Homeric use of certain agricultural customs 
and phrases from the usage of modern Greece, and 
maintained that a knowledge of the language and 
customs of the Greece of to-day was essential to a true 
understanding of the classical texts. 

Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society. —Sept. 28th.—A paper 
on St. Lawrence’s Church, Appleby, was read by the 
Rev. W. Arnold Mathews.—The earliest mention 
that we find of a Church of St. Lawrence in Appleby 
is in a grant from Ranulph de Meschines to the Abbey 
of St. Mary’s at York. This was dated A.D. 1088 ; 
and the grant was confirmed afterwards by Henry I., 
and by Athelwald and Hugh, the first Bishops of 
Carlisle, with the limitation ‘‘ that the Priory (or cell) 
of Wetheral should possess the church to their own in 
the name of the said Abbey.” Hence the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlisle, as the successors in title of the 
Cell of Wetheral, have always presented to the living 
of St. Lawrence, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
in their right, are rectors of the church, and impro- 
priators of the tithe. In 1176 the town of Appleby 
was sacked by William King of Scots, and the church 
was burned down. At that time Hugh Morville, the 
lord of the manor, was under attaint for the murder of 
Thomas 4 Becket, 1170; his castles of Burgh and 
Apelby had been taken into the King’s hand and en- 
trusted to Gospatric, the son of Orme, as warden, but 
not in fee. Henry II. therefore was himself per- 
sonally the lord of Appleby at the time of this catas- 
trophe, and it is on record that the King gave orders 
for the rebuilding of the Church of St. Lawrence two 
years after. If we take our stand at the west end, we 
see distinct traces of three buildings, the latest of 
which is in the early English style of the thirteenth 
century. (I.) At the west end of the north aisle is the 
relic of unquestionably the oldest church of which any- 
thing is still extant. The base course lately laid bare, 
of an old north aisle, 4 feet 6 inches narrower than the 
present one, with a string course 3 feet above it—a 
flat Norman buttress (to which the later tower has 
been built) running up for 12 feet, above which the 
end of the church is still to be traced: the angle of 
the aisle roof at a height of 16 feet 6 inches—then 
3 feet of dressed stone as clerestory, and the coping 
with a bold chamfer that received the timbered and 
thatched roof—all distinctly visible, and giving a very 
clear idea of the style and dimensions of the earliest 
church of which we can find any traces. (II.) Then 


we have the tower, unmistakably built on to the west 
end of that earlier church—the end buttress, with the 
marks of a cemented face still visible under the mortar 
of the tower, proving this conclusively. The tower is 
without any wrought base course or buttresses. It 
has one string course, and a Norman lancet window, 
long walled up, and lately opened out. The present 
west window, though handsome, is hopelessly incon- 
gruous with the tower in which it was inserted at the 
restoration in 1862, (III.) Then proceeding to the 
south-west corner, we have the very fine early English 
doorway and porch, distinct in style, date, and work- 
manship, from either the tower or the original small 
towerless church to which that was built on; though 
itself certainly not later than the thirteenth century, 
and probably earlier, because we have clear evidence 
internally, that the present tower arch was a later 
insertion, and we see also a smaller arch inserted 
into the south side of the tower. And to remedy 
any weakening of the south-east angle of the 
tower thus caused, a very fine flying buttress was 
carried across to the porch to support it. If we pro- 
ceed to the east end of the church, though that has 
been entirely rebuilt more than once, we shall notice 
a curious feature: that the tower is square to the 
chancel, and the centre line of both true. But the 
nave is quite out of square, and its centre line not 
true. And if we look for a cause, we see that the 
respond of the northern arcade stands at a little pro- 
jection from the tower to the north, corresponding to 
the projection of the old nave wall exteriorly. We 
have, then, these steps seemingly established. (I.) 
An early Norman, narrow, and low church, without a 
tower, but with end buttresses. May we think that 
Ranulph de Meschines built this church, a, between 
1072 (when Appleby was surrendered to William, 
twenty years before the rest of the Strathclyde Welsh 
were subdued to Rufus) and 1088, when he gave the 
church to the Abbey of St. Mary’s at York, and that 
it was as founder that he so gave it? (II.) Then, if 
this church was ravaged in the incursion of the Scots 
in 1176, was it rebuilt by Henry II., mainly as it had 
been designed, but with the addition of the strong 
defensive tower, of which the lancet window and whole 
lower stage remain? (III.) Then, in the subsequent 
(thirteenth) century, the church was found insufficient 
for the use of the burghers of Appleby (an important 
and rapidly growing place), 4 the nave and aisles were 
taken down and rebuilt of wider dimensions, the south 
porch added, and the south aisle carried nearly to the 
end of the tower ; the tower arch enlarged, the small 
arch opened into the south aisle, and the flying but- 
tress thrown across from the porch to strengthen the 
angle of the weakened tower. We may now turn to 
the south chancel isle. In 1286 Alan de Goldington 
founded here a chantry chapel to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. The arches and the pier, opening from the 
chancel into that chapel, in their style bear out well 
the assumption that they were built at that date. The 
east end of that chapel has been taken down to permit 
of its enlargement into the present mortuary chapel of 
the Parkins. Any characteristic east window of the 
chapel of St. Mary is therefore lost. But the outline 
of a late Early English, or early decorated, window 
opening south from the east end of the chancel, and 
to the east of the original east end of St. Mary’s 
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_ Chapel, is still to be seen, and the tracery of a window 
from the south side of the chapel is still preserved over 
the gateway towards the Vicarage. Turning now to 
the north side of the chancel, we see another chapel, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, which is extremely puzzling. 
The arches have clearly been rebuilt, and so irre- 
gularly that it is difficult to say what they originally 
were. In 1331 Bishop Ross granted a license to 
Robert de Threlkeld to aliene in mortmain a farm 
called Danegeld, held in burgage of the King. If, as 
it seems, that was to endow this chantry, there is one 
further evidence to connect the chapel with this date. 
The whole of the walls have been rebuilt, and the 
windows are altogether new. But up to 1862 one 
fragment of an original window remained, and is de- 
scribed as a side jamb, with deep hollow moulding, 
and the ball flower ornaments characteristic of the 
decorated period. 1331 may very well, therefore, 
have been the date of Robert de Threlkeld’s chantry 
chapel of St. Nicholas, though that does not clear up 
all the history of the piers and arches of the north 
chancel aisle. We may now turn to theclerestory and 
roof of the nave ; which obviously have no connection 
with any date that we have yet arrived at. The 
church of the thirteenth century had no clerestory but 
an open timbered roof, rising from above the arcade 
to the pitch indicated by the gable over the chancel 
arch, with the little arched turret for the sacring bell 
still existing. But at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (in 1388, after the battle of Otterburn, celebrated 
in ‘‘ Chevy Chase”’) the Scotch sacked the town, and 
destroyed nine-tenths of it by fire. Insuch a devasta- 
tion it is not to be thought that the Church of St. 
Lawrence, with its central position, could escape. 
And its demolition then was probably the cause of a 
further rebuilding, which added the clerestory and the 
upper part of the tower. The former is clearly a late 
addition to the building, imposing a weight upon the 
piers of the arcades which they were never intended to 
bear, and causing a serious subsidence and bulging, 
which was partially cured by underpinning at the last 
restoration in 1862. If we allow that it must have 
been some time after such an overthrow as that of 1388 
before the burghers could take in hand to restore their 
church, we have in that a reason for its rebuilding at 
the period, and in the style of the perpendicular 
architects. We have now to pass over a considerable 
space of time. In 1655 the celebrated lady of Appleby 
Castle, Anne, Countess of Pembroke, “‘ repaired all 
this building.” It is an interesting question, which 
never will be solved, in what condition it was, needing 
restoration, and what she did to it. It is on record 
that she ‘‘ took down all the timber and the walls of 
most part of the chancel, where a vestry was hereto- 
fore ; and instead thereof a vestry was taken out of 
the west end of the church.” Now, in 1617 the 
Countess of Pembroke had erected a large tomb with 
recumbent figure to the memory of her mother, the 
Countess of Cumberland, which, with its high sur- 
rounding iron railings, occupied so much space, just 
in front of the south end of the altar, that the table 
was thrust out of its proper central position. It is 
probable that the Lady Anne, finding that she had so 
encroached upon the Sacrarium, tried to throw the 
chapel of Robert de Threlkeld, with the vestry at the 
east end, into the sacrarium to supply the space thus 


taken up; and that this is the origin of the almost 
unique arrangement by which the altar rails are con- 
tinued through to embrace the north chancel aisle. If, 
as is probable, the then Chapel of St. Nicholas had 
some connection with St. Nicholas’ Hospital, the 
estates of the latter had passed into the hands of the 
Lady Anne, who therewith endowed the Almshouses 
which she founded, and she would thus have a pro- 
prietary right to deal with it. At all events, there 
she made the spacious vault below, in which she now 
lies, “‘lapt in lead,” beneath the black marble tomb 
which she caused to be erected, with the heraldic in- 
signia of the several noble families of which she was 
the last direct representative. 

Somerset Archzological Society. — Annual 
Meeting at Weston-super-Mare.—Sept. 8—11.— 
Lord Carlingford was re-elected to the presidentship. 
Mr. Green read the annual report. It stated the 
formation of a branch of this society, to be called the 
Somerset Record Society for discovering and publish- 
ing private records relating both to families and events 
connected with the history of the county of Somerset. 
It also stated the destruction by fire of an ancient 
building regarded with interest by many members, 
viz., the Old Fish House of Meare, of which an 
engraving is given in the ninth volume of the society’s 
proceedings. Lord Carlingford then delivered his 
presidential address. After luncheon the party started 
by break to Worlebury camp, over which they were 
guided by Mr. Dymond, who gave an interesting 
description of its various peculiarities. The visit occu- 
pied about two hours, after which the Albert Museum, 
which contains many interesting objects connected 
with the camp, was visited by a portion of the com- 
pany, others going to the residence of Col. Abbott, in 
the South Road, to see a collection of antiquities. 
There was an evening meeting for the reading of 
papers and discussion. 


GS 
Che Antiquary’s iMote-Book. 
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Story of an Index.-—lIlearne records in his 
Diary, July 17, 1706, that ‘‘Mr. Wood made a 
compleat Index to His History and Antiquities, but 
y® book being in hast to be published BP Fell would 
not have it printed to y* great Regret of y® Author.” 
—Hearne’s Recollections (Oxford Hist. Soc.), vol. i., 
p- 273- P 

Destruction of Books.—In the Ballad in praise 
of London Prentices, and what they did at the Cock- 
pitt Playhouse in Drury Lane, 1617, which has been 
reprinted in one of the Percy Society volumes 
(vol. i., pp. 94-97), occurs the following interesting 
verse :— 

Books old and young on heap they flun 
And burnt them in the eng ” 

Tom Dekker, Haywood, Middleton, 
And other wand'ring crayzes. 

Poor Daye that daye not scapte awaye; 
And what still more amazes, 

Immortall Cracke was burnt all blacke, 
Which every bodie praises. 
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All these names are well known but the last, and 
Mr. Collier was bound to confess that, ‘‘ Regarding 
this person or play, whichever it- might be, I can give 
no information.” 

Houses in England, temp. 1663.—‘‘In Canter- 
bury,” says M. Sorbiére, in his Journey to England, 
‘*the houses are low, and the stories scarce high 
enough for a man of middle size, who can touch the 
ceiling with his hand. They glaze their windows on 
the outside, and fix the same to the wall, only they 
leave a casement to open in the middle; and this 
they do only in the upper rooms, for below their 
windows have iron bars on the inside, and a curtain 
to draw before them in the night, without any 
shutters, which is a sign that they are neither afraid 
of insults nor robbing. Besides, their windows are 
very low, and scarce higher than a man’s waist as he 
goes along the street. This isa common thing all 
England over, that they raise their buildings balcony- 
wise into several angles or semicircles, like so many 
little towers, that are an ornament without to the 
houses when you are once accustomed to the sight. 
This makes the room more commodious and lighter, 
and ‘you may see without being discerned yourself 
what is done at the corners of the streets. The 
stories of their houses jet out one above another, so 
that the highest rooms are larger than the lowest, 
and you can pass along the streets without being so 
much as wet with rain.” (See p. II.) 

Land Tenure at Apse, Co. of Surrey.—Land, 
in this manor, was held in capite 12 Edw. II. and 
37 Edw. III., by the service of rendering fifteen 
bushels of malt, oats, barley and wheat to make ale, 
and two bushels and a half of wheat and barley to 
make bread, together with a hog or 12d. to be dis- 
tributed in alms annually on All Souls’ Day in the 
Manor of Apse, for the souls of all the kings of 
England.—£xcerpta Historica, 1833, p. 19. 

Cromwell’s Method of Supporting Public 
Libraries.—In Hearne’s Collections, just published by 
the Oxford Historical Society (p. 187), we have a good 
anecdote of Cromwell. ‘* Oliver Cromwell had 


amongst his Remarkable Vices some little Sparks of | 


Virtue ; as being Chancellor of y® University of Oxon 
he gave several valuable MSS‘ to y® Publick Library 
there, and such a Respect for y® Learned Bp. Usher 
that he was at y® Expence of his Funeral, wh amounted 
to 2 or 300 libs, and made his Souldiers then in Ire- 
land be content to have so much deducted out of their 
Pay as raised so considerable a sum as purchas’d his 
Library for the use of Trinity College in Dublin, 
where it now remains.” 

An Old Bookselling Law.—The Printing Times 
of October 15th calls attention to a curious law, which 
gives some information well worth noting in these 
columns :—‘‘ Nowadays, when drapers and other shop- 
keepers encroach upon the business province of the 
bookseller and stationer, it is interesting to recall a 
decree passed some two centuries and a half ago, in 
the interest of the two last-named trades. <A decree 
of the Star Chamber, promulgated in 1637, provides : 
—‘Item, that no haberdasher of small wares, iron- 
monger, chandler, shopkeeper, or any other person 
or persons whatsoever, not having been seven years 
apprentice to the trade of a bookseller, printer, or 
bookbinder, shall, within the City or suburbs of 


London, or in any other corporation, market-town, 
or elsewhere, receive, take, or buy, to barter, sell 
again, change, or do away any Bibles, Testaments, 
Psalm-books, primers, A B C’s, almanacks, or other 
book or books whatsoever, upon pain of forfeiture of 
all such books so received, bought, or taken as afore- 
said, and such other punishment of the parties so 
oftending as by this Court, or the said High Com- 
mission Court respectively, as the several causes shall 
require, shall be thought meet.’ ” 


=. 
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A sale of the furniture and pictures took place at 
Llantarnam Abbey, in Monmouthshire, on the 
22nd ult. In the large hall were seven full-length 
portraits, supposed to be originals, of Henry VIII. 
when Prince of Wales, James I., his Queen, Anne of 
Denmark, Somerset, Buckingham, Salisbury, and 
Raleigh, which sold for £169. These portraits are 
believed to have hung at the Abbey ever since the 
property was acquired by the Morgan family, of 
Caerleon, soon after the Reformation. The first 
owner, William Morgan, Esq., M.P., died there, 
Oct. 29, 1582. Only two of the ancestral portraits 
remained, which were withdrawn—viz., of Edward 
Morgan, Esq., M.P., of Llantarnam, dated 1627, 
and one supposed to be of a Mr. Bray. Two cabinets 
in the drawing-room sold for £100. The Llantarnam 
estate was put up for auction at the Mart, Tokenhouse 
Yard, July 14 last, but was not sold. 


The house in Zante where Ugo Foscolo was born 
in 1778 was recently in danger of being pulled down 
as dilapidated. An energetic protest, however, on 
the part of the poet’s admirers in Zante induced the 
municipality to acquire the house, and to undertake 
its preservation. The idea is to establish in it a 
Foscolo museum. 


The house where Goethe lived when at Naples is 
the Palazzo Sirignana, the front of which, formerly 
hidden in a by-street, now lies open to a large square, 
in consequence of the removal of the block of build- 
ings in which the celebrated little Theatre of San 
Carolino was situated. 


A short time ago, while some workmen were pulling 
down an old building in the town of Svendborg, on 
the island of Fiinen, they came upon a valuable 
treasure, which included ten bars of very fine silver 
and 3,774 silver and gold coins, all dating from the 
reign of the Danish King Eric of Pomerania (A.D. 
1396 to 1412). The whole lay together buried in the 
basement close to the foundation. It is singular that 
a tradition of centuries pointed to this house as a 
place where treasure had been buried, and the owner 
when selling it a short time since expressly reserved 
the ownership of any treasure that might be found on 
the premises. 


Some very interesting discoveries have been made 
in the bed of the Itchin River at Winchester whilst 
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excavating therein for the purpose of improving 
Messrs. Gifford and Simmonds’ mill, which dates back 
an existence to the time of Bishop Waynflete, Master 
of St. Mary’s College, First Provost of Eton, founder 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Bishop of 
Winchester, and who gave it to St. Mary’s, and the 
water of which still drives the wheel which pumps 
the water to the College from a fine spring in St. 
Giles’ Hill. The excavations have gone down several 
feet below the level which carried the mill stream, 
and there were found a massive construction of oak 
and elm beams, with other timbers morticed to them, 
and the whole resting on stone-work, some of the 
beams twenty-one inches square, and in good condition. 
It is presumed with good reason that these form part 
of a lock of the old navigation of Bishop Godfrey de 
Lucy, who, in the reign of Richard L, made the 
stream navigable for barges from Southampton to 
Alresford, Lis Pond, and Great Mole, a dam running 
at the latter perfect to this day, and useful as a water- 
regulator. In the excavated soil were found several 
iron arrow and spear heads, and also fragments of 
fishing spears. The former were, doubtless, used in 
the siege of the adjoining episcopal castle in 1141, 
when the city and castle suffered in the civil strife 
between Maud and Stephen; and at this spot the 
siege was hottest, and it is no unreasonable assertion 
that these are some of the ‘‘ammunition” and 
weapons of the besieged or besiegers. Some knives, 
metal spoons, and other domestic articles of the 
medizeval period were found, and also a fine shilling 
of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Stopher, the architect, 
carefully preserves the “finds.” 

The ancient Corporation of Appleby is about to 
disappear. The last Michaelmas head court has just 
been held, and the last mayor’s feast given. At the 
latter gathering regret was expressed by the Rev. 
Armoid Matthews that a body that had existed for 
700 years, and which with the limited powers they 
possessed had always managed the affairs of the town 
with credit and efficiency, was about to disappear. 
Appleby first returned Pitt to Parliament. 

Vienna papers report that a subterranean church 
has been discovered at Constantinople, in the Salma- 
Tomruk quarter, situate beneath a Turkish mosque. 
Its dimensions and arrangement have not yet been 
ascertained, as it seems to be made up of several 
small vaulted passages, quite corresponding to the 
descriptions of orvatoria in the Roman Catacombs. 
The walls must have been profusely adorned with 
religious pictures, the remains of which are still 
visible ; among them are the Ecce Homo, the Virgin, 
and John the Baptist. 

Archzological research has recently revealed in the 
neighbourhood of Nantes the existence of a race- 
course of presumably Roman origin. The foundations 
of the hippodrome occupy an area of about 223 by 
174 métres. Further discovery has been made in the 
vicinity of an ancient roadway leading to the Loire, 
near the banks of which river traces of a number of 
villas prove the existence of a buried city, inasmuch 
as a theatre capable of accommodating 4,000 persons 
has been brought to the light of day. <A quantity of 
ornaments, jewels, and pottery has been recovered 
among the ruins. Thus far the absence of coins has 





frustrated the endeavours of savants engaged in un- 
earthing the relics to establish the epoch of this most 
recently found city of the Roman occupation. 


An Italian gentleman has translated Mr. Gairdner’s 
two articles on ‘‘The House of Lords” that ap- 
eared in our columns last year, and published them 
in the Florentine periodical Xassegna di Scienze 
Socialé e Politiche. 


An event of no little importance in the history of 
West Cornwall occurred on Oct. 5th, when the 
annual convocation, or court, of the mayor, burgesses, 
and capital inhabitants of Marazion met together, in 
accordance with old custom, to elect ‘‘one fit and 
sufficient person” to serve the office of mayor for the 
ensuing year. It is about 290 years since the first 
mayor of Marghasiewe was chosen. Under a recent 
Act of Parliament the borough loses its charter in 
March next. ‘‘ Before eleven o’clock” in the fore- 
noon the mayor, accompanied by the town-clerk, 
took their places in the council-chamber. In ac- 
cordance with the ancient custom the insignia of the 
corporation were placed on the table. In the centre 
of the table lay the charter. On either side of the 
charter were laid the maces. These are of silver, 
and date from 1786. They have the town arms 
(three castellated towers embossed on the coronze), 
and also the inscription, ‘* Purchased by the Corpora- 
tion of Marazion: Humphrey Coles, mayor, 1768.” 
On the second department of their shafts are engraved 
the names of the eight burgesses and nine capital 
inhabitants. The length of the maces is 3 feet 1 inch 
each, and their weight 67 ounces 2 pennyweights 
each. The mayor’s staff of office (a walking-stick) 
bears the date of 1684. On the top of the silver- 
mounted head, inscribed in a circle surrounding the 
town arms, ‘‘ Sic ille majoris vivet de borou Mara- 
sionis” (Long live the mayor of Marazion). There 
were also the inscription, ‘‘ Francis St. Aubyn, 
armiger, mayor of this corporation in 1694.” The 
seals, too, lay in their proper place: the one cut in 
ivory, and the other sunk in copper, plated, are 
12? inches in diameter, and have inscribed in a circle 
surrounding the town arms, “‘Sigill. maioris ville et 
borou de Marghasion.” On the table also lay a copy 
of the notice convening the meeting, drawn up in 
accordance with ancient usage, and printed, as deemed 
appropriate for this occasion, on black-edged note- 
paper. The question as to whether some steps 
should not be taken with a view of keeping the 
charter, muniments, papers, and maces of the cor- 
poration in the borough was discussed. A letter was 
read from the town-clerk with respect to a deputation 
which waited on the Charity Commissioners on the 
question, at which Sir Henry Longley stated that 
their request to keep the corporation muniments in 
the borough was perfectly reasonable, but that a 
unanimous request to that effect should come from 
the whole of the inhabitants. 


It is announced in some of the London papers that 
the fine old ecclesiastical structure of the Abbey 
Church, Shrewsbury, is about to be still further 
‘‘improved” by the addition of a new chancel, for 
which purpose some generous-hearted individual has 
contributed the munificent sum of £10,000. 
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A writer in the Shrewsbury Chronicle observes that 
he has for years looked with regret upon the waste 
piece of ground in front of the Abbey Church, and 
thought what a pity it is that it should be allowed to 
remain in so unsightly a condition. He suggests 
that the space be enclosed within a low wall, with a 
light, neat palisading, and that the fine old stone 
pulpit be removed, and re-erected within the enclosure, 
and the ground be turfed and planted with a few 
pretty evergreens. If this was carried out it would 
be the means of preserving one of the fine old relics 
of bygone times from destruction, and tend greatly 
to improve the general appearance of the grand old 
Norman building. 


The Governor of the Isle of Man merits the 
gratitude of all interested in archeological research 
for the valuable ‘‘memorandum,” which at his 
request Prof. Boyd-Dawkins has recently prepared 
with a view to assisting the passage through the 
local legislature of a Bill to preserve from destruction 
the many antiquities of the island. The prehistoric 
remains alone, as Prof. Dawkins points out, are more 
numerous in the Isle of Man than in any other equal 
area of the British Isles, and, sad to say, remain as 
yet entirely unprotected from wanton destruction. 
The interest of the antiquities of the ancient kingdom 
of Man is not a purely local one; as Prof. Dawkins 
urges, they merit preservation on the score of the 
light they throw, not only on early Christian art, but 
on the complicated and little known relations of the 
Northmen and the Celtic population of the British 
Isles. The principal objects to be attained are, first, 
the protection of the existing remains ; secondly, a 
notice, where possible, of all those which have dis- 
appeared ; and, lastly, the record of the old Manx 
place-names. The Runic crosses, of which many 
well-known specimens exist in the island, are, it ap- 
pears, rapidly disappearing, and, it is urged, should 
be immediately placed under shelter. The island is 
also especially rich in prehistoric remains, camps and 
ramparts, stone circles, tombs, tumuli, cairns, and 
cists; these are, for the most part, unrecorded, or 
very incorrectly marked, on the Ordnance maps. 
Long protected by local superstition, they are at 
present being ruthlessly destroyed ; among them the 
interesting Braddan alignments should certainly be 
protected from further injury. 


An unknown friend has presented to the Berlin 
Picture Gallery an interesting work of art, dating 
from the fourteenth century. It is an antependium, 
or altar front painted on both sides, and is beautifully 
preserved, the original frame being yet quite perfect. 
What may be presumed to be the principal side, or 
face, represents the Crucifixion, with what is doubtless 
the kneeling figure of the founder of the altar. The 
reverse represents Mary painted on glass, and again 
the portrait of the founder. The picture is dated 
1370, and is signed ‘‘ Francesco da Vannucio da 
Siena.” 

In the march of improvement in Newcastle an old 
public-house, famous in its day, known as the 
‘¢ Admiral Duncan,” has lately been swept away, to 
make room for a warehouse now in course of con- 
struction. The house occupied the site at the corner 


of Silver Street. There was nothing remarkable in 
the exterior, and it was not a house likely to attract 
notice. A few years ago, a young architect was 
deputed to examine the house, with a view of making 
some structural alterations then in contemplation, 
and having measured the exterior, he proceeded to 
examine the interior, when he found that he could 
not make his measurements agree without allowing 
for a wall being some six feet thick. On going to 
the top of the house the architect found that off the 
topmost floor in the attic there was a communication 
with a staircase which descended by the side of the 
fireplace—where there is usually either a cupboard or 
a recess—to the ground-floor, and leading out at the 
rear of the premises. This staircase, it seems, was 
made use of by seamen and others when the press- 
gang was about. To watch the movements of the 
latter, women were posted as scouts in the street, and 
as the *‘ Admiral Duncan” was one of the first places 
which invited attention from the gang, intimation 
that a visit might be expected was usually given by 
those on the look-out, when the seamen in the bar 
and any other persons having in them the making of 
man-o’-war’s men went up by the usual staircase to 
the upper rooms, and then mysteriously disappeared, 
to the perplexity no doubt of the recruiting officers. 


Another artistic find has been made in the City of 
London. Recent researches in the cellars beneath 
the old Courts of Law in the Guildhall have brought 
to light three statues which formerly stood in front 
of Guildhall Chapel. They are life-size representa- 
tions of Edward VI., Charles I. and his consort, 
Queen Henrietta Maria. They are said to be of the 
date of the Great Fire of London, and are all well 
preserved, 


A short time ago a Yorkshire bookseller, who was 
waiting at Thorparch Station, near Harrogate, for his 
train, went into a room there, and on opening the 
door he saw hanging against the wall an old and 
curious-looking volume, which on examination proved 
to be a copy of the ‘‘ Recueil of the Historie of 
Troye,” one of the first works printed by Caxton, 
with the title, introduction, and most of the contents 
in good preservation. He interviewed the porters to 
see if there were any more Caxtons in the vicinity, 
but without success, though he learned that had he 
been a few days earlier he might have obtained the 
book in a far more perfect condition. Shortly after- 
wards he disposed of his lucky windfall to a well- 
known firm of Manchester booksellers for thirty 
guineas. 


Professor Judd writes to ature: Visiting the 
‘*Cutties Hillock” quarry near Elgin early in 
September, I found that the workmen had recently 
obtained a new specimen of a reptile of which the 
head was preserved. On examining this I found that 
there were clear indications of two large canine teeth 
in the upper jaw with permanent pulp-cavities. These 
characters and the general form of the skull left 
scarcely the smallest doubt in my mind that the 
remains must belong to a reptile closely allied to 
Dicynodon. From the examination of a photograph 
which I submitted to him, my friend Dr. Traquair 
was able to fully confirm this conclusion. As Dicyno- 
donts have hitherto been only found in South Africa, 
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in India, and in the Ural Mountains, this discovery is 
an exceedingly important one. Seeing that doubts 
have been expressed concerning the Triassic age of 
the South African deposits, the occurrence of the very 
characteristic African form in the Trias of Western 
Europe is an important link in the chain of evi- 
dence by which these beds have been correlated. It 
is interesting, too, to be able to point out that the 
sandstones of Elgin, concerning the age of which such 
a great amount of controversy has taken place, have 
now yielded reptiles belonging to no less than four 
orders-—namely, the Lacertilia, the Crocodilia, the 
Dinosauria, and the Dicynodontia. 


By order of the trustees of the British Museum, a 
photograph has been taken of the original deed of 
mortgage by William Shakspeare and others to 
Henry Walker, of London, vintner, of a dwelling- 
house in Blackfriars, dated the 11th of March, 1612-13, 
with autograph signature of the poet. Accompanying 
the deed is a letter of Albany Wallis to David Garrick, 
stating that the document had been found among the 
title-deeds of an estate at Blackfriars belonging to the 
Reverend Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, of Oxford, who pre- 
sented it to Garrick April 18th, 1768. 


Prof. Thorold Rogers, M.P., has made a very 
important discovery while pursuing his investigations 
at Cambridge for additional volumes of his work on 
the ‘* History of Prices.” This is a set of accounts 
kept at King’s College during 120 years, with the 
exception of one year, beginning with the year 1583. 
There is information accessible with regard to the 
missing year, so that the series of accounts is practi- 
cally complete for the entire period. In addition to 
the facts furnished as to prices, these accounts contain 
many curious details illustrative of social life in olden 
days. 


St. Sebald’s Church, at Nurnberg, a famous monu- 
ment of the most beautiful German medieval art, is, 
it is said, in danger of tumbling down. Some £40,000 
will be required to restore the building, and efforts are 
being made to raise the sum. 


Some very singular discoveries are now being made 
at Athlone, in the west of Ireland. At the new convent 
there, which is built on a hill, which was one of the 
fortresses of the Williamites during the siege of 
Athlone, the nuns have directed flower walks and 
terraced grounds to be made. Part of the hill had to 
be levelled for a private convent cemetery, and during 
this work the skeletons of three perfect adults were un- 
earthed. Subsequently a great quantity of skulls, legs 
and arms, and other parts of human skeletons were 
dug up. It is conjectured they are the remains of the 
Williamites who fell at the siege so far back as 1691. 
The skeletons were wonderfully well preserved. 


The process of restoring a characteristic old wooden 
church at Hopperstad, in the Hardes district of Sogne, 
in Norway, has brought to light an interesting Nor- 
wegian medizval relic. In a closed niche a book, 
consisting of six wax tablets, was found, carefully 
enclosed in a casket of wood and leather. The tablets 
are of boxwood, covered with wax, each tablet having 
a thin border, so as to hinder the tablets from sticking 
together on closing the book; this precaution has 


helped to keep it in excellent preservation. The 
contents are chiefly drawings, made by a fine style, 
representing scenes from village and rural life. At 
the end there is a large catalogue in Latin of various 
kinds of animals, with a translation into old Nor- 
wegian ; and from this it has been conjectured that 
the greater portion of the book dates from the close 
of the thirteenth century. But there are indications 
that part of the book is of earlier date. The tablets 
are fastened together at the back, and the cover is 
carved and inlaid with various small pieces of dif- 
ferently coloured woods. The book has been placed 
in the Museum of Antiquities in the University of 
Christiania, and it is intended to publish it shortly in 
facsimile. 


The Gazette de Cologne gives a report of the anti- 
quities found in Lothringia. When the floor of the 
church of Parquimpol was restored last autumn (Par- 
quimpol is a village situated on a piece of land that 
extends from the south into a lake called Lindre-See, 
situated in the south of Dieuze) five coffins were 
found under it, bearing inscriptions in large letters. 
The Government of Alsatia and Lothringia granted 
the necessary means to the architect of the district, 
P. Pornow, to make further excavations. They were 
begun about two months ago, and show already a 
good result—thirty-nine coffins have been brought to 
light until now. Every one of these coffins seems to 
have contained several persons, as in some coffins 
there were found as many as five skulls. About 200 
well-preserved skulls have been found altogether until 
now, which have been buried here nearly 2,000 years. 
The second class contain coffins which are composed 
of rough broad stone slabs: four or five pushed to- 
gether form the lower part, the sides and the cover, 
whilst the head and foot are closed with one slab 
each. But the third class is the most remarkable. 
Three or four rough stones form the bottom and the 
cover of the coffin, whilst the other parts are made of 
dry mason-work. There are four or five layers of 
stone, one above the other, the worked-out part being 
in the interior of the coffin. The objects are valuable 
as well through their number as their age. They are 
as follows: 1. Fragments of an ornamental comb 
with geometrical designs. 2. Fragments of a neck- 
lace as it was worn in the time of the Franks. The 
single parts of this necklace, in the form of a thimble 
or small balls made of earthenware, are ornamented 
with coloured decorations in enamel, and alternately 
placed with glass pearls. In the same are fine pearls 
of amber, which have particular ornaments on the 
surface, whilst the round amber pearls have several 
colours. 3. A massive coin (medallion) in genuine 
gold, a chief part of the discovery. It represents a 
Venus in the folds of a veil riding on a dolphin. The 
coin is characterised by its classical beauty ; the work 
is perfect, and shows at the first glance the Roman 
art. 4. Two parts of a shoebuckle in bronze covered 
with silver. 5. Part ofa small buckle of the time of the 
Franks. 6. A small coin of bronze, on which a bird’s 
head is believed to have been engraved. 7. A shell, 
which served probably as an amulet. 8. Fragments 
of a small wheel of bronze and other unimportant 
objects of bronze. 9. A ring of bronze covered with 
silver. 10, A genuine gold ring, showing very skilful 
work. The excavations in the interior of the church 
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have led, moreover, to the discovery of a number of 
fragments of a column of Venus. Also two pieces of 
stone with inscriptions have been found. 


A committce, headed by the Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild, and including his two brothers and about 
twenty other eminent Parisian amateurs, has just made 
a very important present to the Louvre. It consists 
of six pictures—a ‘‘ Dead Christ,” by Carlo Crivelli, 
and an ‘‘ Annunciation,” by Fra Angelico—both from 
the Hamilton Palace collection ; an ** Annunciation,” 
by a painter of the school of Bruges; ‘‘The Virgin 
of the Well,” by Sandro Botticelli; ‘‘ St. George,” 
by Lucas Gassel; and ‘*The Virgin of the Lily,” 
painted by Hugo van der Goes for Giovanni Grimaldi, 
on the occasion of his marriage with the daughter of 
the Duke of Savoy. Could not we in England some- 
times do the same on behalf of the National Gallery ? 
For instance, Raphael’s ‘‘ Three Graces,” the famous 
little picture in the late Earl of Dudley’s collection, is 
at this moment in imminent danger of leaving the 
country, unless private munificence of this kind comes 
forward to prevent it. 


Correspondence. 


———ie 


SCOTTER AND ITS MANOR. 
[Ante, p. 199.] 

Mr. Peacock’s very interesting paper on the above 
subject suggests how much our knowledge of the true 
history of England might be extended if others would 
follow his example. But what I would invite special 
attention to is the importance of such evidence as 
bearing on certain ‘* waves” of social movement as 
they passed over the country. Such, for instance, is 
the ‘‘stinting” of the commons in the sixteenth 
century. If these ‘‘ waves” are kept steadily in view, 
much in these records that might be passed over, 
becomes, as at Scotter, eloquent with meaning. With 
reference to the orders in the Rolls to repair tene- 
ments (1519), to which Mr. Peacock calls attention 
as pointing ‘‘to a state of society very different from 
that of the sixteenth century,” it may be interesting 
to note that Morant (1748) was struck by the occur- 
rence of this same phenomenon, in that same century, 
at Colchester. He writes (i. 49): ‘‘ Others” (z.¢., 
houses) ‘‘were grown very ruinous; for which the 
owners of them were presented and prosecuted; a 
thing very uncommon and extraordinary, unless these 
had been town-houses, which doth not appear.” 

J. H. Rounp. 
—>__—_- 


‘““ MAIDEN” PLACE-NAMES. 
[Ante, pp. 68, 134, 183, 231.] 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Stahlschmidt, in his 
letter in this month’s number, is rather uncompliment- 
ary to the owners of the great houses which he reminds 
us stood on the north side of the Strand, when he sug- 
gests that the street running past their garden walls was 
originally called Midden or Dunghill Lane ; indeed, he 


may be said to cast a reflection upon the whole of what 
Sydney Smith called ‘‘the amorous and herbivorous 
parish of Covent Garden,” which, as late as the time 
of the Stuarts, was one of the most fashionable quar- 
ters of London. If, as he also implies, the street 
was laid out and presumably named by the Russell 
family (and ’tis true that John, Earl of Bedford, built 
his town-house close by, viz., on the site of what is 
now Southampton Street), the noble lords certainly 
chose a very unsavoury title. 

Although Mr. Stahlschmidt terms the suggestion of 
a Celtic origin for the name of a street ‘‘ the height of 
futility,” I am relieved to find that another of your 
correspondents, Mr. J. H. Round, is kind enough to 
say (vide Antiguary, October, p. 182) that he is 
‘*extremely glad I have raised the question,” adding 
that he has himself ‘‘spent much time in collecting 
and examining ‘ maiden’ place-names.” I will there- 
fore venture to observe that whatever may be the 
correct origin of the name of this particular street, 
Mr. Stahlschmidt’s derivation does certainly not apply 
to such places as Maiden Newton, Maiden Bradley, 
and Maiden Castle, and I must prefer to believe with 
Mr. Round, that ‘‘ this word, which occurs all over 
the country, has some distinct meaning, and is of 
exceedingly early origin.” 

Mr. Round’s interesting example of another 
‘*Maidens Castle,” castrum puellarum, the early 
name of Edinburgh, will scarcely be deemed likely, 
by those who have seen the frowning Castle Rock, to 
have had a dunghll origin ! 

It may, perhaps, be worth mentioning that Barn- 
staple (as I observed the other day, when strolling 
about the pleasant little town) has its ‘‘ Maiden 
Lane,” and, like the London one, this, too, runs 
immediately behind the ‘‘ Strand.” 


36, Alma Square, N.W. 
i 
THE OPEN FIELD SYSTEM. 
[Ante, p. 143.] 

Your able contributor, Mr. J. H. Round, in No. 67 
of Antiquary, gives some very interesting quotations 
from ancient documents in his possession relating to 
the open field system of agriculture in England. 
Mention is made of the ridges, the balks, the butts, 
the headlands, the field ways, of which the common 
field consisted. 

I cannot help thinking that the ridges were what in 
many places in the Eastern counties are called stretches 
or lands, and furlongs in the Western—without any 
reference whatever to the quantities contained in 
them, the land or furlong being composed of a number 
of furrows laid together, and ploughing them up and 
down, and depending for breadth on the nature of the 
soil and custom of the country. They are always 
narrow in the heavy soils and broad in the light soils. 

I know of very few examples of the common field 
still in existence. There are, however, considerable 
portions unenclosed of at least two parishes in the 
neighbourhood of Buntingford in Herts, and the 
explanation of some of the terms above referred to 
might be arrived at by actual inspection. 

To the deeds relating to those common fields I 
have no means of access, but he that runs or drives 


J. J. Foster. 
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along the roads may read the page of the book which 
lies open before him. 

Perhaps if the archeology and practice of the com- 
mon field system were better understood there would 
not be so many regrets expressed at the disappear- 
ance of the commons which has taken place in this 
century. Of the millions of acres said to have been 
enclosed during the last fifty years, arable land has 
constituted an enormous proportion, the enclosure of 
which has been of undoubted advantage to everyone 
connected with it, whether as owner or occupier or 
labourer, and also to the public at large. 

C. SOAMEs. 

Mildenhall Rectory, Marlborough. 


— @———_. 
LABOUR SONGS AND CRIES. 


[Ante, p. 145.] 
In Hare’s Walks in London, p. 20,1 read that in 
the time of Charles II. the watermen used to keep 
time with their oars to songs with the chorus— 


*** Heave and how—rumbelow,’ 


like the gondoliers at Venice ;” and, with regard to the 
last curious word, ‘‘rumbelow,” it may be remarked 
that Skeat defines ‘*rumb, rhumb” as a line for direct- 
ing a ship’s course on a chart, and ‘‘ rumbo,” a ship’s 
course, 

A nautical friend told me, on my calling his atten- 
tion to the interesting paper in last month’s Antiqguary, 
that our sailors possess a very rich assortment of 
labour songs, many unfitted for ears polite, and has 
promised to collect some decorous ones bien entendu. 

The persistent sibillation which grooms and carriage- 
washers employ in their labour seems to have escaped 
Mr. Gomme’s notice. 

I suppose it will be objected that war-cries have no 
sort of connection with labour-cries; but the use of 
the word ‘‘Soho” in the games of Somersetshire 
peasant children on Sedgemoor is an interesting 
example of survival. It originated from Soho, the 
residence of Monmouth, being the pass-word of 
‘*King Monmouth’s men” on the night of the “last 
fight deserving the name of battle that has been 
fought on English ground,” as Macaulay terms it. 
Just two hundred years ago, by the way. 

J. J. Foster. 


a 


PLAYDEN CHURCH. 
[Ante, xi. 279, xii. 182.] 


I have to express my thanks to Mr. J. C. L. 
StahIschmidt for his kindness in replying to my 
inquiry as to the proper reading of the date on the 
old belfry ladder in this church. 

I stated in my inquiry that the two first numerals 
were quite perfect, therefore I cannot conceive how 
Mr. Stahlschmidt could suppose I had made such a 
mistake as that the xowmd numeral could be a badly 
cut 7. ; 

The two first numerals being quite perfect, and 
being so, guzte /egib/e, and in their form, as correctly 
represented in vol. ii., p. 279, open to no mistake as 
to what they are, consequently it is by no means un- 
‘certain that it is not 1786.” 


Immediately under this, the original date and 
initials, some person at some former period of time, 
thinking, it may be supposed, that the original would 
by time wear off, cut a literal date, 1086, with the 
initials, zz¢o the wood, evidently taking that as the 
proper date. 

I have heard Mr. William Fisher, who was born 
in the parish, and baptized July 12, 1775, who died 
about twenty years since, at the ripe age of ninety- 
one, say that he had heard his father, when speaking 
of this, the second cut, state that it had been there as 
long as he could remember, thus showing that the 
original could not have been 1786, or even of the 
eighteenth century, and, further, the wood shows 
itself of much greater age. If 1586 is the correct 
date, is it known in any other instance of a round 
numeral, just half the size of the other numerals, 
being used as representing five hundred, or half a 
thousand ? 

Taking the date to be 1586, this old belfry ladder 
would have now stood for just three hundred years, 
and from the soundness of the wood, it would, and it 
is to be hoped that it will be allowed to, do duty for 
a further period of three hundred years, and that the 
Legislature may soon see its way to the passing an 
Act of Parliament to preserve these old relics of the 
past. 

THOMAS ELLIOTT. 


28, Watchbell Street, Rye, Sussex. 
—_— > 


INSCRIBED STONES AT GOLDHERRING. 
[Ante, p. 225.] 


It is stated in the last number of the Antiquary 
that, at the annual excursion of the Penzance Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, a paper was read, 
by the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, on the ancient 
cupped or inscribed stone at Goldherring, which is 
said to be almost unique in Cornwall. Some years 
ago I was in Cornwall, and was much struck with the 
appearance of several large cupped stones which 
formed part of a fence by the road side, about a mile 
from the Land’s End, towards St. Buryan. I parti- 
cularly noticed at the time that those stones had much 
the same markings on them as those inscribed on a 
stone at Penzance, which forms, I believe, part of a 
cross. On inquiry as to the meaning of this stone, I 
was told that it was supposed to state the amount of 
money paid to the Algerine pirates for the ransom of 
a Cornish governor, whom they had taken prisoner ! 
If any of your readers can give me any information as 
to the origin of the Penzance stone I shall be much 
obliged to them. 

C. STANILAND WAKE. 

Welton, near Brough, East Yorkshire, 

oth November, 1885. 
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Motices to Corresvondents. 


In consequence of great pressure on our space Mr. 
Bickley’s article on George Fox’s birthplace stands 
over till our January issue. 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


E:sclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. Ail replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stantp, and sent to the Manager. 

Nore.—Ad Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON,E.C. 

_- ~<a - - 
For SALE. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, and Ottley’s Supple- 
ment, last edition, equal to new, £1 5s. Dickens’s 
Haunted Man, Ist edition ; very clean, 12s. Cricket 
on the Hearth; 3rd edition, 8s. Ruskin’s St. Mark’s 
Rest ; in parts, 4s. Two Paths; Ist edition, plates, 
equal to new, £1. Elements of Drawing; £1 2s.— 
J. Lucas, Claremont, Cawley Road, South Hack- 
ney, E. 

Stainsfield’s Australian Tokens ; illustrated, 4s. 6:/. 
Coins and Tokens of Canada, by Le Roux; over 200 
illustrations, 6s. ; superior paper, 8s. Henry’s Eng- 
lish Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coins; 2s. 6d.— 
T. Forster, Rawstorn Road, Colchester. 

Planché’s Cyclopedia of Costume; vol. i., The 
Dictionary ; new, bound in cloth, pub. at £3 13s. 6d., 
price £1.—Care of Manager. 

Collection of Ancient Arms and Armour.—Apply, 
Hamilton Harris, 5, Laira Bridge Terrace, Ply- 
mouth. 

Hailes’ Annals of Scotland; 3 vols., 1819. John- 
son’s Dictionary ; scarce, 4th edition, 2 vols., 1770; 
Balne’s Select London Stage. Batty Langley’s 
Builder’s Complete Assistant ; 2 vols., 1738. Gage’s 
History of America, 1699 ; Comical History of Fran- 
cion ; 1655. Very cheap.—W., Church Lane, Bridg- 
north. 

Carved Oak Chest. Carved Corner Cupboard. 
Also two or three chairs to dispose off. Sketches 
from Dick, Carolgate, Retford. 

To Collectors.—Portraits and Topographical Views 
(any county) for illustrating. Send list of require- 
ments.—R. Ellington, 102, Huddleston Road, N. 

Gentleman’s Magazine ; vol. ix. (1739) to vol. xlviii. 
(1778) ; 40 consecutive vols., uniformly bound, half 
calf, £2 10s. Hughson’s History of London and 
Environs, with 50 additional plates (making 200) ; 
6 vols., half calf, £1 15s.—R. Ellington, 102, Huddle- 
ston Road, N. 

Erasmus’s Paraphrases on Saint Matthew and 
Epistles of Saint Paul; date, 1522; in good condi- 
tion, perfect to nearly end of Hebrews.—Jones, 
Vicarage, Blaenavon. 

A few old Poesy Rings for sale.—Apply to 265, 
care of Manager. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
10 pp. 1s. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 


notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6d. Dr. Robert 
Mossom, Bishop of Derry, with a bibliography of his 
works ; reprinted with additions and corrections from 
the Palatine Note Book, by John Ingle Dredge (not 
published) ; 1882, 12 pp., with wrapper, 2s. 6d. Dr. 
George Downame, Bishop of Derry, by Rev. John 
Ingle Dredge; 1881, 14 pp. and wrapper (not pub- 
lished), 2s, 6¢.—119, care of Manager. 

Some very fine old Mourning and curious Gold and 
Silver Rings for sale.-—282, care of Manager. 

Phallicism, Celestial and Terrestrial, Heathen and 
Christian ; its Connexion with the Rosicrucians and 
the Gnostics, and its Foundation in Buddhism, with 
an Essay on Mystic Anatomy, by Hargrave Jennings; 
with Illustrated Supplement. Price 25s. 2e¢t.—191, 
care of Manager. 

Silver Coins.—Charles II. sixpence ; Charles II. 
penny ; James II. 1687 threepenny bit ; Queen Anne 
1713 threepenny bit; George II. 1745 shilling ; 
George III. 1797 shilling ; George IV. 1821 groat. 
What offers ?—119, care of Manager. 

Wanted, cash offer for G. Juvenalis in Terentium 
Interpretatio, folio, Parius, 1492. Albertanus de 
Doctrina loquendi et Tacendi, 4to, Antwerp, 1484. 
— Arithmetic, 1684.—Dick, Carolgate, Ret- 
ord. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS. 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Wanted to purchase any genuine old European 
Swords, Halberds, or other Weapons ; also a pair of 
gauntlets.—W. CC. Wade, Portland Square, Ply- 
mouth. 

The second and third volumes of Sussex Archze- 
ological Collections. Name _ price.—276, Care of 
Manager. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Almanacs for the following years, clean and perfect, 
size not less than 4” by 6}” :—1700, ’1, ’2, ’3, °4,°5, 6, 
"95, Oy 230, “EE, 782; °B9;, 714, 70S,. “EG, (20; “20s 
26, °7, 8; °373 43) 4,7, 93 523 62, "3, "4, "5s "75 
8; "75, 8; 81, 2, 2. * "., 6, ”, 8, 9; 90; and 
any before 1700.—W. E. Morden, Lower Toot- 


ing. 

Folk Lore Record, vols. 1, 2, 4, 5, and parts 1 and 
2 of vol. 3; The Poets’ Harvest Home, being one 
hundred short poems by William Bell Scott, Z//cot 
Stock, 1882.—W. E. Morden, Lower Tooting, S.W. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. for 1847, 1849, 
part 2; 1855, 1856, part 1.—W. E. Morden, Lower 
Tooting, S.W. 

Scot—(Reynolde). Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden and necessarie instructions for the making 
thereof. Black Letter Woodcuts. 1578. H. Denham. 
A good price given.—283, care of Manager. 

Life of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, 
born 1789, died 1849.—100, care of Manager. 
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Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, Ground in 
front of, 276. 
Accounts (1583), Set of, found at Cambridge, 


277. 
Acton, Middlesex, Land Tenure in, 9. 
Sale of Berrymead Priory, 38. 

Acts of Parliament, Peerage Restitution, 





Agricultural invention, 114, 115. 

Allen (Ralph), Prior Park and Bath, 103- 
108, 214-219 ; Portrait of, 183. 

Alresford, Roman Villa at, 224. 

Altar-front, Painted, Fourteenth Century, 
presented to Berlin Picture Gallery, 276. 

American Antiquarian, Reviewed, 270. 

Anecdota Oxoniensis, Reviewed, 124. 

Anglo-Saxon House found at Deerhurst, 


133- 
Ankerwycke, Buckinghamshire, Sale of, 


228. 
Animals (Extinct), Remains of, found, 84. 
ee, Society of, Meetings, 32, 79, 

10. 
Antiquities (Popular), Notes on our, 153- 

159, 210-214, 248-254. 

Monastic, found at Peter- 
borough, 180. 
—— Museum of Spanish, 38. 
——_—— Preservation of, 231. 
Anthropological Society Meetings, 32, 80. 
Appleby, Corporation of, 275. 
——— St. Lawrence’s Church at, 272. 
Apse, Surrey, Land Tenure at, 274. 
Archeological Association, British, Meet- 
ings, 31¢32, 80, 173, 174. ; 
Archeological Institute Meetings, 31, 80, 

174, 221, 222. 

Architects, British, Institute Meetings, 32. 
Arrow and Spear-heads found in Bed of the 

Itchin, 275. 

Ashdown Forest, Sussex, Land Tenure 








in, 9. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Land Tenure in, 9. 
—__—_—_——— Parish Church, Stone 

and Inscription found at, 229. 

Asiatic Society Meetings, 32. 
Athlone, Human Skeletons discovered at, 


277- 

Aungervyle Society Publications, Re- 
viewed, 269. 

Aveton Gifford, Oak Screens at, 133. 

Axon (W. E. A.), on English Inventions, 


135> 
on Pedlar of Swaff- 





ham, 121, 122. 


Bacon (Francis), Birthplace of, 164-168. 

Banbury, Oxford, Land Tenure in, 9. 

Banqueting House in Hyde Park and 
Marylebone Park, 1551, 83. 

Barnes, Surrey, Land Tenure in, 9-10. 

Barnes (W.), on origin of the word 
** London,” 183. 

Barrow (Celtic) at Dorchester, Opening 
of, 227. 

Bass Rock, East Lothian, Land Tenure in, 


10. 

Bath, Discoveries at, 132, 180. 

Ralph Allen, and Prior Park, 103- 
108, 214-2109. 

Bath Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club Meeting, 34, 126. 

Bath Stone, 214. 
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Beachley and Buttington, ‘twixt Severn 
and Wye, 24-29, 135- 

Bear Garden, 194. 

Beaver (A.), on Native Painters under 
James I., 89-96. 

Becket, Thomas 4, Supposed Stone of, 


181. 
Beefsteak Society, Original Members of, 


130. 

Beeston (F.), Archeological Description of 
Saltwood Castle, Reviewed, 125. 

Belfast, Land Tenure in, ro. 

Bell, Medizval, at Holme Cultram, Cum- 
berland, 69-71. 

Benedictine Nuns, Sepulchral Monument 
of Foundress discovered, 83. 

Bent (J. T.), on Extracts from Diaries of 
Early Travel, 185-188, 236-240. 

———- The Cyclades, Reviewed, 29- 


30. 
Berrymead Priory, Acton, Sale of, 38. 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club Meetings, 

225. 

Betchworth, Surrey, Land Tenure in, 10. 
Beveridge (David), Cudross and Tulliallan 

or Perthshire on Forth, Reviewed, 220. 
Beynhurst, Berks, Land Tenure in, 10. 
Bibliographical List of Steele’s Christian 

Hero, 235, 236. 

Birmingham, Sale of old Furniture at, 38. 
Architectural Association 








Meetings, 33. 
Birthplaces ef celebrated Men, 65-69, 164- 


168, 

Bitterly Church, 34. 

Blood (Col.), Contemporary account of, 131. 

Blue Book, First Mention of a, 225. 

Bodmin, Land Tenure in, 10. 

Books, Waxen Tablet, found in Hopperstad 
Church, 277. 

Collector of, in the Seventeenth Cen- 

tury, 226. 

Destruction of, 273. 

Licenses for, temp. Eliz., 3. 

Bookselling, An old Law on, 274. 

Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society 
Meetings, 81, 225. 

Bridge, Stone, unearthed at Peterborough, 
132. 

British Museum, Hittite Monuments in, 86. 

British Village of Beehive Huts in Corn- 
wall, 225. 
Brock (R. A.), Oficial Records of Robert 
Dinwiddie, 1751-1758, Reviewed, 39. 
Brooks (W. M.), on the Battle of Brunan- 
burgh, 168-171. 

Brougham, Westmoreland, Land Tenure 
in, 11. 

Broughton, near Edinburgh, Land Tenure 


in, 11. 
Bruce (J. C.), Handbook to the Roman 
Wall, Reviewed, 125. 
Brunanburgh, Battle of, 168-171, 206-207, 











230. 
Buckingham, Discovery at Prebend End, 


133. 
Bucks Architectural and Archzological 
Society Meetings, 174, 175, 270- 
Buckstone Rocking Stone, Fall of, 84. 
Buildings, Ancient, Preservation of, 183. 
Burnham, East (Bucks), Land Tenure in, 


11. 
Burns, Gravestones of family of, 85. 


Burroughs (P.), on Discoveries at Great 
Yarmouth, 134. 

Bygones relating to Wales, Reviewed, 
270. 


Cabilia Cornwall, Land Tenure in, 11. 

Calton Alleyne Agreement MSS., Dis- 
covery of, 133. 

Cambrian Archzological Association Meet- 
ings, 176. 

Cambridge, Set of Accounts (1583) found 
at, 277. 
———_ University, “ Pigs ” driven out 

of, 87. 





Antiquarian Society Meetings, 
33) 271. 

Canterbury, Discovery at St. Martin’s 
Church, 38. 

Caradoc Field Club Meetings, 34: 

Cardiganshire, Metalled Road discovered, 


84. 
Carlyle (T.), Naseby Relics of, 39- 
Carswell (Dr. F.), Library of, 178. 
Casket containing Female Bone discovered, 


85. 
Cass (F. C), East Barnet, Reviewed, 171. 
Cavallier the Camisard, Burial-place of, 135. 
Caves, near St. Asaph, Exploration of, 131. 
Caxton, Book by, discovered at Thorpach 
Station, Yorkshire, 276. 
Chancellor (E. B.), Historical Richmond, 
Reviewed, 30. 
Charles I., Court Gossip temp., 36. 
Chattock (Chris.), on Roman Roads, 87. 
Chaucer’s English preserved in Ireland, 
temp. 1819, 178. 
£ssay on, Reviewed, 31. 
Chelsea, Land Tenure in, rr. 
Cherwell Bridge, Proposed Repair of, 229. 
Chester, Discoveries at Falcon Cocoa 
House, 179, 180. 
Chiltern Hills, Tenures in, 11. 
Church, Subterranean, discovered at Con- 
stantinople, 275. 
Cists discovered at Pitreavie Tumulus, 132. 
City, buried, Remains of, found, 275. 
Cleveland (Yorks), Land Tenure in, 12. 
Clifton Antiquarian Club Meetings, 34. 
Shakespeare Society Meetings, 34. 
Clinch (G.) on Holwood and its Antiquarian 
Associations, 6-8. 
Coffins found in Parquimpol Church, Loth- 
ringia, 277. 
Coins found in Coffins in Lothringia, 277; 
at Winchester, 86; at St. Gingolph’s 
Church, Canton Valais, 133 ; Svendborg, 


274. 
Sale of, 38, 133. 

Colchester, Copper Vessel found in, 180. 

Library Report, 228. 

— Municipal Offices of, 240-245. 

————— Roman Roads near to, 175-176. 

Cole (I. H.), Antiquities of Hastings and 
the Battiefield, Reviewed, 125. 

Commons, House of, in 1651, interior, 130 ; 
interior in 1793, 130, 131. 

Constantinople, Subterranean Church dis- 
covered, 275. 

Cornwall, Discovery at St. Gulval Church, 
230. 

Conpomalon Insignia of Marazion, 275. 

Correspondence, 39, 86, 134, 181, 230, 278. 

Correspondents, Notices to, 39, 183. 
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Cottam Church, Lincolnshire, Restoration 
of, 228, 229. 

Covent Garden, London, Land Tenure in, 
I2- 

Cremation, Early, Remains of, found at 
Winchester, 86 

Cries of London Streets, 178. : 

Cromwell’s Method of supporting Public 
Libraries, 274. 

Cross (Stone) called ‘ Headless” at Derby, 
226-227. 

Crowland, Lincoln, Land Tenure in, 12. 

Crusoe, Robinson, Connection of, with 
Robin Hood, 137-143. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society Meetings, 272-273. 

oe Officers, Instructions to, temp. 
1670, 39. 

Customs and Ceremonies, Old English, 
210-214. 

**Cutties Hillock” Quarry, Elgin, Speci- 
men of Reptile found in, 276. 


Dartmoor, Land Tenure in, 12. 

Days (Saints’), Customs on, 153-159. 

Dean’s Yard, Westminster, emp. 1642, 36. 

Death Customs, 213. 

Derby ‘‘ Headless ” Cross, 226-227. 

Diaries of Early Travel, Extracts from, 185- 
188, 236-240. 

Dinton, Bucks, Land Tenure in, 12. 

** Don ” (Spanish word), Meaning of, 183. 

Dorchester, Opening of Celtic Barrow at, 


227. 
Dowe (W.), on Anglo-Saxon War-cry at 
Hastings, 39. 
—-————- on Pigs driven out of Cam- 
bridge University, 87. 

Dowsing (William), of Shalford, The 
Fournal of, edited by Rev. C. H. E. 
White, Reviewed, 221. 

Dover, The Attack on in 1067, 49-53. 

Drainage Scheme, Ancient, 131. 

Dreghorn, Edinburgh, Land Tenure in, 12. 

Drinking, Habits of, in 1683,83. 

Dryden mentioned by Pope in the Dun- 
ciad, 226. 

Duelling, Origin of, 257. 

Duelling, Suppression of, by Beau Nash, 


104. 
Dukedoms of England temp. 1727, 226. 
Dulwich, Lordship Lane, Discovery of 

Chapel at, 133° 
Dunfermline, Stone Cist and Urns found 

near, 181. 

Dunluce Castle, Ireland, 128, 129. 

Diirer, Albert, Portrait of, discovered, 132. 

Durham Archzological Society Meetings, 
82. 

Dyeing, Inventions for, 63. 

Dymond (Robert), on Portrait of Ralph 

Allen, 183. 


Edinburgh, Land Tenure in, 12. | 
Edinburgh Architectural Association Meet- 


ings, 33. 

Eleanor Raeend Cross, Waltham, proposed 
Restoration of, 180. 

Elephants’ Tusks found in Ancient Ware- 
house, Rome, 132. 

Elizabeth (Queen), Lute of, 85; Prayer 
Book of, 38 ; Shilling of, foundin Bed of 
Itchin, 275. 

Elliott (T.), on Playden Church, 279. 

Essex (Earl of ), Rebellion of, 255-256. 

Essex. Archeological Society Meetings, 
175-176, ——e 

Field Club Meetings, 127. 

Exchange, Antiqguary, 40, 80, 136, 184, 
232, 280. 

Exeter Civic Regalia, 84. 





Fairies in Literature, 53-57. 

Falcon Cocoa House, Chester, Discoveries 
during Restoration, 179, 180. 

Field (Open) System of Cond, 278. 


Filey, St. Oswald’s Church at, 37. | 

Fingringhoe Church, Distemper Paintings 
in, 122-124. 

Fishery, Ancient, discovered at Preston, 


84. 
Fishing Spears found in Bed of the Itchin, 


275. : 
Fitzgerald (David), on Robin Hood and 
Robin Crusoe, 137-143. 
Fleet Prison, Wardenship of, 12. 
Flint Implements found in Caves near St. 
Asaph, 131. 
Folk-lore, Bible as a Treasury, 135. 
Folk-lore Society Meetings, 80. 
Folkestone, Discoveries at Parish Church, 


8s. 
F ord (D. M.), on Ordeals and Oaths, 256- 


261. 
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